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Literary Notes raz YAN 


vERY one will sympathise with and _ wish 
well to the Irish literary revival in so 
E far as it aims at dressing the [Irish 
classics in English speech and at imbuing the 
writings of to-day with the true spirit of Irish life. 
That any real or lasting success can attend the 
endeavour to preserve the Irish language I do not be- 
lieve and I go farther, saying that it would be a pity 
if it did succeed. It is to be hoped that there will 
always be Irish scholars and students, as there are of 
other ancient tongues, but what good can be gained by 
writers of to-day setting out their work in a tongue 
spoken and read by only a minority of their own race? 
What all will hope to see successful is the work of those 
who are striving to render Irish poetry and prose redo- 
lent of the Irish soil, who are working to raise up a 
school of Irish writers, and who know that any living 
literature must be based upon national life and: human 
emotion. Scholars, historians, poets, writers of fiction 
and of plays, are all working in this direction, and if 
only they will combat a tendency to consider the affairs 
of yesterday of more importance than those of to-day 
and to place sheer mysticism before naturalness they 
will give the world much for which gratitude will be 
due. 


Or Irish writers in the past there are many whom we 
hope the modern school will not forget or neglect, 
Carleton, the Banims, Mangan, Davis, Ferguson and 
some others; of the new school there are several whose 
names are already widely known and others who will 
quickly make their mark, among them “ A. E.,” Mr. W. 
B. Yeats, Mr. J. M. Synge, Mr. Colm, Lady Gregory, 
Mr. Stephen Gwynn, Jane Barlow, Dora Sigerson and 
Dr. Douglas Hyde; a band of writers of extraordinary 
brilliancy, but the mystics must not be allowed to direct 
the movement if it is not to sink into a merely local 
outburst. Nor should peasant life be taken by writers 
of fiction or of drama as representing all Ireland; it 
does not, any more than the kail-yard represents all 
Scotland. ' 


_Lapy Grecory tells much of interest of the recent 
literary revolution in Ireland in the ‘“ Book 
Monthly,” and is, of course, a strong supporter 
of the Gaelic League for revival of the Irish 
language. She gives full credit for its good 
work to the National Theatre: ‘‘ Now let us look at the 
joint fruit of these movements and ask to what it 
amounts. At the moment it is showing itself chiefly in 
dramatic revival. The Irish Literary Theatre was 
begun by Mr. Yeats, Mr. Martyn, and myself, and it was 


at one of its performances that we gave’ ‘ The 'Twist- 
ing of the Rope,’ by Dr. Douglas Hyde, the first play in 
Gaelic ever acted in a Dublin theatre. That play 


has spread throughout the country—it and othier pla'ys 
from various pens. 


Every play that Dr. Hyde writes is 
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snapped up, as it were, by the people and performed in 
this village or the other. Father Peter O’Leary took 
to writing plays at the age of seventy, and his pieces have 
been received with great enthusiasm, chiefly in the 
south. 


“ OTHER priests have written plays ; so, in English, has 
Mr. J. M. Synge, whose work has both humorous. and 
tragic power ; in fine, plays are being written and acted 
continually, to the growing interest of the Irish people, 
Last year I saw one performed in Galway, which had 
been written by the workhouse schoolmaster ; another 
play I saw was by a young man living in a fishing village. 
It was first acted by working boys and girls and then 
taken to Dublin, where it drew large audiences for three 
nights. Different Irish plays have been brought to 
Dublin and performed in the Rotunda before thousands 
of people.” 

No one will deny the interest of all this, no one can fail 
to recognise the enthusiasm which lies behind this popu- 
lar revival ; but there are many who doubt that any last- 
ing good can result from this high endeavour to stay 
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the death of a declining tongue, yet who desire to see 
the spirit of Ireiand breathed into her literature. But 
after all, time only can tell. 


Tue first Acapemy ‘‘ Book Market,” containing over 
fifty reports from booksellers all over Great Britain 
and Ireland, printed in last week’s issue, suggests some 
matter for consideration. In twenty-one cases the first 
of the three best selling books were not fiction, a by no 
means expected or unwelcome result; while roughly 
speaking of the (about) one hundred and fifty entries 
given about one half only are fiction ; considering that 
the reports come from such various parts of the country 
and from booksellers of every class, these two results 
are surely satisfactory. I hope that this feature will 
grow in size as the months pass by, and that it will be 
useful to publishers, buyers and sellers of books. 


TwENTY-sIx thousand pounds for an edition of 
Dickens, in a hundred and thirty volumes, limited to 
ten sets. Will absurdities ever cease? Who are the 
ten absurd persons who have been found to subscribe to 
this monument of—absurdity. And, as a _ con- 
temporary writes, what would Dickens say about it ? 
Probably he would have used some fairly strong lan- 
guage, and so would I if it were worth while. But it 
is a pity to think that there are snobs among book 
buyers, for the only attraction of this edition at such a 
price to any one can be the fact that there are nine 
others foolish enough to have bought it. 





Some little time since an esteemed literary critic com- 
plained that the “big” magazines did not devote a 
sufficiency of space to matters literary. If this be true 
is it not the fault of the public to which magazine 
editors are ever willing to supply that which is 
demanded ? Further still, is it true ? There are 
many interesting literary papers in this month’s maga- 
zines. In the “ Fortnightly” we are given an article 
by Mr. H. C. Minchin, which tells us nothing new of 
Cowley’s verse, and does not, I think, quite do justice 
to his prose. Then there is a curious paper “Of the 
True Greatness of Thackeray,” by Mr. H. H. Statham, 
who, though he does not always convince, at worst does 
interest. Here, for example, is a rather sweeping 
dictum : ‘“ What is the real object of fiction of the higher 
order? Mere story-telling, invented to pleasantly 
excite (sic) the curiosity during an idle hour, we may 
leave out of consideration . .. it is not literature!” 
Indeed! What then, say, of “ Robinson Crusoe” and 
all the works of Miss Austen ? Then, again: “ Nor can 
one blame any serious novelist or dramatist for having a 
moral aim in his mind in writing (will any one maintain 
that ‘ Lear,’ ‘Hamlet,’ and ‘ Macbeth’ have no moral 
aim ?).” Certainly, I will; those plays are full of 
moral lessons just as is our everyday life, but it is absurd 
to argue that Shakespeare, the practical playwright 
and experienced actor-manager, set out to write plays 
with moral aims. I will go farther and say that I do 
not believe that any great play or any great work of 
fiction—excepting the “ Pilgrim’s Progress ”—perhaps 
I had better say novel, was ever written with a moral 
tim. 


On the other hand, what true admirer of Thackeray 
will disagree with Mr. Statham’s opinion that it is 
doubtful if the collective republication of Thackeray’s 
lighter contributions to journals and periodicals has been 
of any advantage to the writer’s reputation or to his 
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Personally I go as far as to say with him that 
the Snob Papers might be left to the popular 
volumes in which they first saw the light, but I cannot 
agree that “ Thackeray’s genuine greatness rests on his 
two historical novels, and on his three most prominent 
novels of modern life—‘ Vanity Fair,’ ‘ Pendennis’ 
and ‘The Newcomes ’—and on the latter more especi- 


lovers! 


ally than on the former.” “Vanity Fair” ma 
come first, but surely “‘Esmond” is second? And 
Thackeray’s works minus “ Philip,” “ A Shabby Genteel 
Story,” the fragment ‘“‘ Denis Duval,” “ Barry Lyndon,” 
the lectures and the “ Roundabout Papers”—no! But 
though all of Mr. Statham’s opinions will not please, 
the majority do so and are stimulating as well. Too 
many critics of to-day seek to found a reputation by 
sneering at the great writers of yesterday ; among such 
Mr. Statham is not. In addition to the two articles 
above mentioned, the “ Fortnightly ” contains papers 
upon D’Annunzio’s new play, “ La Figlia di Jorio”; a 
rather unsatisfactory contribution by Dr. Alfred Russel 
Wallace upon what he calls “The ‘Leonanie’ Pro- 
blem ” ; a sonnet by W. L. C. (who can this be ?), “ Vox 
Clamantis” ; a poem by Miss Ethel Clifford ; letters on 
the Drama by Mrs. Craigie and Madame de Navarro 
(the unforgotten “ Mary Anderson”) and chapters of 
Mr. Frederic Harrison’s “ Theophano.” 


“Tue New York Booxman” calls Mr. Eden Phill- 
potts to task for making one of the characters in “ The 
American Prisoner” describe how he had shot grizzlies 
in the Rocky Mountains, “ then quite unknown.” What 
has the author to say ? 


In 1899, at the Hague Peace Conference, Mr. 
Andrew D. White, the American Ambassador to Ger- 
many, laid a silver wreath on the tomb of Grotius at 
Delft and paid at the same time a fine tribute to 
that great writer’s genius and work. Grotius’ “ Rights 
of War and Peace,” still the classic on the Law of 
Nations, is, old though it be, a book of the moment, and 
its republication by Mr. M. Walter Dunne, of New 
York, is extremely opportune. The reprint is from the 
English translation by Dr. A. C. Campbell, undertaken 
at the instance of Lord Liverpool, copies of which are 
now very rare. I may quote a few words of Mr. 
White: “The coming of Grotius was like the rising of 
the sun out of the primeval abyss; his work was both 
creative and illuminative. We may reverently insist 
that, in the domain of International Law, Grotius 
said, ‘ Let there be light! ’ and there was light.” 





SEVERAL well-known novelists have accepted the in- 
vitation of the editor of “The People’s Friend” to 
express their views on “The Influence of Modern 
Fiction.” Is a writer of fiction quite the best person 
to take a clear view of the subject ? Mrs. Steel is, 
indeed, candour personified when she writes: “‘ There is 
ten times too much fiction read, and a hundred times 
too much fiction written.” The other contributors to 
the discussion, among them Mr. John Oxenham, Mr. 
Max Pemberton, Mr. H. B. Marriott Watson and 
Mr. Richard Whiteing, apparently hold the unassail- 
able position that good fiction cannot do any one any 
hurt! Who said it could ? The last-named writer 
does, indeed, touch on the real sore, when he says “ As 
to fiction ousting almost every kind of serious reading, 
that is perfect rubbish. The serious reader will read 
seriously ; the others, but for fiction, would often read 
nothing at all, and the fiction often leads those who are 
so minded to higher things.” But— 
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Bur though there is no fear of serious reading 
being overwhelmed by the reading of fiction, surely the 
lamentable fact is this. Year by year the number 
increases of those who can and do read, but the demand 
for serious reading does not grow and the cry for ex- 
citing, unreal fiction does increase from day to day, and 
also the call for snippety journals and magazines. 
Good sound port, claret, or Rhine-wine are drunk now 
as they were before, but the drinking of literary spirits 
and pick-me-ups is enormously increasing. There is the 
danger. ‘The serious reader will read seriously,” of 
course he will; what is wanted is the conversion to 
serious reading of the reader of fiction only. 


In “ Macmillan” there is a clear-sighted article by 
the Master of Peterhouse on the late Master of the 
Temple, from which I extract a passage : 

“Of literary work proper he produced comparatively 
little, but hardly anything,—it may be said without 
hesitation—-that was not of incontestable excellence. 
For forty years or thereabouts the columns of this 
magazine were always open to him, but there are often 
gaps of years between his contributions, and (whether he 
wrote in his own name, under the felicitous alias of 
Doubleday, or anonymously) he never wrote without 
personal knowledge of his subject, or special familiarity 
with it. The best of the literary papers deal with 
Charles Lamb, with Coleridge and Wordsworth, and 
with Tennyson. It is curious, but characteristic, that 
he should have printed so little about Shakespeare, 
whom he handled daily and nightly ; there were, I think, 
some timely papers by him on Shakespeare’s learning in 
‘The Pilot,’ a journal very congenial to Ainge: ; but he 
did not care for commentary laid on with the trowel, 
and had an edition of Shakespeare by him ever become 
an accomplished fact, he would not have stood between 
the poet and the sunlight. The inquiry into the origin 
of Coleridge’s ‘Ode to Wordsworth,’ and the charming 
essay entitled ‘Nether Stowey,’ already mentioned, de- 
serve reprinting, should occasion ever offer, as valuable 
contributions to literary history ; a third paper of special 
interest is that on the death of Tennyson, which skil- 
fully elaborates the present significance .of the poem 
‘Merlin and the Gleam,’ printed three years before the 
poet’s decease.”’ 


“Tue WorLp’s Work ” does not contain any-articles 
which call for particular notice in these columns, but 
it does give an extraordinary quantity of very informa- 
tive and interesting matter, all very well illustrated. 


Messrs. CALDWELL, of Boston, are issuing “The 
Legends of Parsifal,’ by Mrs. Mary Hanford Ford, a 
work which should prove welcome to all Wagnerians. 
They also publish a volume of a very different character, 
“The Peril of the Sword,” a story of the Indian 
Mutiny, by Colonel Harcourt, who dedicates the tale to 
Lord Roberts, who appears in the pages of the novel! 
This opens up a terrible vista of men of the day en- 
shrined in fiction ! 

Scorianp is making a determined effort to range itself 
with Ireland in what is known as the Celtic Revival. 
Edinburgh has already a Celtic chair in its University ; 
and Glasgow has the McCallum Celtic Lectureship under 
which Dr. Magnus .Maclean delivered the course of 
lectures recently reviewed in Toe Acapemy, on “ The 
Literature of the Highlands,” and Professor Kuno 
Meyer lately finished a course on the Celtic Church. 
But Glasgow wants something more than an annual 
course of fifteen lectures. So a fund is being raised to 
produce an additional sum of £200 a year for the next 
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five years, with the purpose of securing the appointment 
of a lecturer who would devote his whole time to the 
subject and conduct a class which would qualify for 
degree examinations. It is gratifying to know that a 
large proportion of the necessary sum has been promised. 
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THEN from Edinburgh comes the announcement of a 
quarterly magazine designed to further the growing 
interest in the language and literature of the Scottish 
Gael. Among the treasures of the Advocates’ Library 
are several valuable Gaelic manuscripts, and the aims of 
the promoters of the “‘ Scottish Celtic Review ” include 
the printing and elucidation of these and other docu- 
ments. The acting editorship will be undertaken by 
Miss E. C. Carmichael; but Mr. Mackinnon, Pro- 
fessor of Celtic Languages in Edinburgh University, 
will lend his assistance in a consultative capacity. 

















Tue University of Aberdeen is to commemorate the 
late Archibald Forbes, upon whom it conferred the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, by a gold medal to 
be associated with the graduation class in history. The 
capital sum necessary for this purpose has been obtained 
from the Committee which had charge of the erection of 
the monument in St. Paul’s to the famous war cor- 
respondent ; and Mrs. Forbes has added a sum sufficient 
to make the prize an annual one. The special subject 
for the first year’s award will be the ‘ Holy Roman 
Empire” of Mr. Bryce, who is one of the members of 
Parliament for the city of Aberdeen. 
















At Glasgow University, too, memorials are occupying 
the attention of the authorities. Dr. John Young, 
in addition to holding the professorship of Natural His- 
tory there, was curator of the Hunterian Museum ; and 
the memorial which has been subscribed for will recog- 
nise his merits chiefly as exhibited in the second of these 
capacities. In the first place a bronze medallion of Dr. 
Young will be placed in the Hunterian Museum ; in 
the second, a volume of scientific papers contributed by 
him to various journals, and prefaced by a short memoir. 
will be issued; and, in the third, a catalogue of the 
valuable but hitherto uncharted manuscripts in the 
Hunterian Museum, which the professor had nearly 
finished, will be published when competent hands 
shall have brought it to completion. Judged by. the 
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results of recent researches, this catalogue should be of 
inestimable value to scholars, and just such a memorial 
as Professor Young would have chosen. Then £700 has 
been subscribed for a memorial to the late Professor 
Hastie, of the same University, who died so unexpectedly 
last year ; but the form of the memorial has not yet been 
decided. 


Bibliographical 


Iss Mary CHOLMONDELEY is the latest of the 
M novelists (assuredly she will not be the last) 
to discuss the question of copyright in titles. 
Immediately preceding her came Miss Frances 
Peard, who published in 1894 a story called ‘“‘ The Inter- 
loper,” and who seems to have been drawing attention to 
the fact that, since then, that title has been used for a 
story twice—by Miss Elizabeth Hall in 1901, and by 
Mrs. Jacob quite recently. “Surely” (says Miss Chol- 
mondeley) ‘a title should be copyright, or an author 
should be able to pay a fee to make it so.” Is it so 
certain that a novelist should have perpetual rights in 
a title, or rights in it even during the whole of his or 
her lifetime? Because Miss Peard published a tale 
called ‘The Interloper ” just ten years ago, is no one 
else ever to publish an ‘“‘Interloper”? ‘ Also,” says 
Miss Cholmondeley, “ would it be possible to register (as 
it were to bespeak) a title in advance?” Well, it is 
not desirable that any one should make a “corner” in 
titles. We should soon have many more titles than 
books. Let us have the book first, and secure the title, 
if we can, afterwards. Meanwhile, it is open to doubt 
whether authors or publishers take sufficient trouble to 
find out whether or no the titles they have thought of 
have been used already. There are catalogues in exist- 
ence which they could consult if they would take the 
pains. They need not go back so very, very far, after all. 
If a novel has been out of print for, say, twenty years or 
so, its title cannot be of any real value to the owner of 
the copyright, who would have difficulty, consequently, 
in convincing a judge that some one else’s use of the title 
was an act of spoliation. And that is what he would 
have to prove if he took the matter into Court. 

A selection from Landor is to figure in the “ Thin 
Paper Series” of Messrs. Newnes, and I gather that 
it is to be the most liberal in its proportions 
of any books of Landor selections. The best of 
these up to now has been that edited by Mr. Sidney 
Colvin for the “Golden Treasury” series in 1882 and 
reprinted’ in 1893. The others have been less compre- 
hensive. Thére were those issued by Messrs. Walter 
Scott in 1886 arid 1889 respectively, which reproduced 
some of the “ Imaginary Conversations ” and the “ Pen- 
tameron.” In 1887 Henry Morley introduced “ Gebir ” 
and “ Count Julian ” into Cassell’s “ National Library,” 
and'in 1889 there was a selection from Landor’s verse 
in the series of “Canterbury Poets.” ‘Pericles and 
Aspasia,” in a cheap and also in a luxurious form, was 
reproduced in 1890. In 1897 came a little collection of 
‘Aphorisms,’ made by Mr. Brimley Johnson, and in 
1901 a similarly diminutive gathering of ‘“‘ Love Poems ” 
for “ The Lovers’ Library.” Nine years ago the whole 
“Works” ji prose and verse were obtainable in tw2 
volumes }i Whether this edition is still in print I do not 
know,” Equally ignorant am I whether the five-volume 
edition of the “Imaginary Conversations,” printed in 
1883, is ‘still in the Book market, or only securable at 


‘ 
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the second-hand booksellers’. A moderate-priced edition 
of Landor would be a real boon. 

In adding a selection from Thomas Campbell’s poems 
to their “ Golden Treasury” series, Messrs. Macmillan 
are doing well. They did well when they did the same 
thing for Southey and for Moore, both of whom had 
been unduly neglected. The author of “ Ye Mariners 
of England,” “ The Battle of the Baltic,” and “ Hohen- 
linden” has waited long for this coming recognition. 
He has not, of course, been absolutely forgotten. A 
firm of publishers remembered, in 1899, that he was a 
“ Famous Scot,” and put a short biography of him into 
a series of little books issued by them. In 1894 Messrs. 
Routledge included the “ Works” in their “ Hearth 
and Home” library. In 1892 Henry Morley included a 
selection from Campbell’s poems in his “ Companion 
Poets.” In 1890 Messrs. Bell issued a new impression 
of the ‘‘ Works” as edited by the Rev. W. A. Hill and 
prefaced by William Allingham (in the “ Aldine 
Series”). (This volume came out originally in 1875.) 
In 1887 Messrs. Routledge included the “ Works” in 
their “ Pocket Library,” and in 1885 Messrs. Walter 
Scott published a selection from the Poems, made and 
prefaced by Mr. J. Hogben. These details represent 
the history of Campbell as a poet during the past twenty 
years, and it is not as creditable as it might be to the 
enterprise of the publishers and to the taste of the 
public. 

Mr. J. R. Tutin, who has done so much of recent 
years to make Crashaw popular, has now taken in hand 
“The Matchless Orinda.” It is to be feared he will 
not be able to give new life to Mistress Philips’ verse. 
We all know that in the opinion of John Oldham the 
“bright shining name” of Orinda stood “next great 
Sappho’s in the ranks of fame.” Cowley, too, praised 
her “ well-knit sense,’ her “ numbers gentle,” and her 
“ fancies high ”—‘‘ Those as thy forehead smooth, these 
sparkling as thine eye.” That is all very well; but we 
know how things like that come to be written. There 
would seem to have been no edition of Orinda’s poems 
since the authorised one, printed, after her death, in 
1667. I must confess to not having read the “ Letters 
of Orinda to Poliarchus ” (1705). 

It seems rather a pity that, in arranging their 
“ Library of Standard Biographies,” Messrs. Hutchin- 
son should have included so many works which required 
to be curtailed. Out of the nine memoirs issued up to 
now, no fewer than six are abridged. Now, an abridg- 
ment may suit a certain class of reader, but it is prac- 
tically useless as a work of reference for the library. I 
see that among the biographies to follow in this series 
is Moore’s “ Life of Byron,’ which will obviously need 
curtailment in order to bring it within the limits 
which Messrs. Hutchinson have set themselves. Yet 
this is one of those “‘ Lives,” such as Boswell’s Johnson, 
which owe much of their charm to their fulness. 

Announcement is made of a new selection from the 
letters of Horace Walpole. That is a sort of thing for 
which there is always room, for no two selections would 
be alike. One was made in 1883 by L. B. Seeley and 
issued under the title of “ Horace Walpole and his 
World.” Much more elaborate was that produced in 
1889 by C. D. Yonge: It was in two volumes, which 
were reprinted in 1891 and again in 1898. 

THE Bookworm. 
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A Great French Moralist 


Par Paul Morillot. Les Grands Ecri- 
(Hachette. 2f.) 


At last we have a volume on La Bruyére in the admir- 
able French series that corresponds to our own “ English 
Men of Letters ” series. His brother moralists, Pascal, La 
Rochefoucauld and Vauvenargues, had already found 
a place there. Plenty of material existed for a study of 
La Bruyére in the way both of biographical writing and 
of criticism, and Servois’ monumental edition of the 
works furnished all the assistance to that end which 
could be desired. But there will always be a certain 
number of persons who like to have all the information 
they need in a small compass, that is, they like to have 
the research and selection done for them, and in this 
little volume of 200 pages they will find all the necessary 
biographical facts and much helpful criticism. 

Morillot divides his book into four chapters, entitled 
successively, ‘The Man and his Book,” “ The. Writer,” 
“The Painter,’ and “The Philosopher.” Sufficient 
attention is paid to La Bruyére’s life and to the external 
history of his great book. For its style and matter he 
owes something, after Theophrastus, to Montaigne, 
Pascal, La Rochefoucauld, as well as to Mathurin 
Régnier and to Moliére. It would be quite easy to show 
in which of the portraits those authors have collaborated. 
Very wisely Morillot leaves aside the question of “les 
clefs.” The matter is fully discussed by Servois. What- 
ever view we may take it is very certain that while the 
greatest value of La Bruyére’s “ characters’ resides not 
in the painting of the individual and passing type, but 
in that of the general—he drew man not men—his book 
affords the most exact and most complete picture of the 
society of his age and its manners that we possess. The 
“ société mondaine,” the women, the authors, the law- 
yers, the clergy, the financiers, the nobles, the Court, the 
king, all are there, painted to the life. 

La Bruyére is no systematic philosopher. He binds 
himself to no religious system: he sees no hostility be- 
tween reason and faith, and desired to produce not a 
book of pious edification but a book of human wisdom. 
Neither does he formulate any ethical system. In his 
view of mankind he combines the views held by Mon- 
taigne and La Rochefoucauld, but holds aloof equally 
from the melancholy pessimism of the one and the com- 
placent egoism of the other. La Bruyére appears as a 
thinker with ideals of his own, who suffers cruelly from 
the mediocrities of life. He believed in a progressive 
amelioration of earthly conditions, he looked to the 
future and had faith in human reason. He advised all 
to cultivate virtue and humanity, “and if you ask me 
(he continues) what more should we strive for, I reply: 
‘humanity and virtue.’” That is the programme which 
La Bruyére bequeathed to the moralists and sociologists 
of the eighteenth century. His place among French 
men of letters is thus summed up: 

“We reserve for him in the history of literature a 
place apart, at the waning of the seventeenth century. 
He belongs to his own age; he never knew the doubts, the 
struggles, the ambitions, the illusions, or the ethical 
miseries which were the lot of the succeeding age; he 
was a classic, a monarchist, and a Christian. But he 
stood on the extreme edge of those articles of faith, and 
a secret anxiety betrays itself in his belief in them. 
Sometimes he feels surprise and examines into them, and 


La Bruveére. 
vains frangais. 
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often turns his face to us. We feel that ‘the: faithful 
subject of Louis XIV. would have understood many of 
the things of our own day, and for that reason we have 
the greater affection for him.”’ 
Notwithstanding his classical upbringing and training, 
La Bruyére was in advance of his age both in his ideas 
and in his tastes. 

Although it is not possible, perhaps, to place La 
Bruyére in the very first rank of French writers and 
thinkers, he probably did more than any moralistéof 
modern times to paint man as he always is with+his 
extraordinary mixture of pettiness and generosity. La 
Bruyére’s wisdom, his directness of appeal, his large 
and tolerant sympathy, make him, ethically speaking, 
the surest of guides. He can teach us how ,to think, 
what to think, and likewise how to express our thoughts 
in fitting phrase. 


The Forerunners of . Raphael 


Rossetti. By Arthur C. Benson. (English Men of 
Letters.) (Macmillan. 2s. net.) 


“ Way should Rossetti be called a Pre-Raphaelite ; he 
lived after Raphael, didn’t he?” queried one of a group 
of schoolgirls clustered round “ Beata Beatrix” in the 
Tate Gallery. The headmistress hurried her away, and 
as the students followed the echo of their footsteps 
seemed to reiterate ““ Why? why? why?” 

Much as we may sympathise with the movement with 
which the names of Dante Gabriel Rossetti and his 
comrades are invariably associated, it is difficult to justify 
any effort to compare the work of these Moderns with 
that of such men as Giotto, Botticelli, Fra Angelico, 
Filippino Lippi and the many other leaders of that 
glorious artist-artisan army that prepared the way for 
Raphael Sanzio, or worked side hy side with the master. 

Think, however, of the environment in which, Raphael 
and his predecessors worked, and contrast it with that 
wherein Rossetti and his little band laboured. | In the 
early centuries of religious and patriotic enthusiasm, 
pictures were the outward expression of an inward 
yearning to lay hold on Beauty and Truth ; in the nine- 
teenth century they had degenerated into mural decora- 
tions of the fruit, flower and fish variety. Had Rossetti 
lived amongst the true Pre-Raphaelites his name would 
have been handed down to posterity with that of Dante, 
rather than have become linked with any. of, the, early 
Italian painters. Like Brunelleschi, he might haye 
competed for the honour of designing some part of,@ 
great cathedral, and like Brunelleschi he;would have 
realised his true superiority in the forced subordination 
to the greater skill of a fellow artist. So long as_his 
Ghiberti did not surpass him he would have been ¢on- 
tent, but once his rival had been publicly acknowledged 
as the greater genius, Rossetti would have discarded the 
brush for the pen. True, the world would have lost 
“Dante’s Dream,” “ Beata Beatrix,”, and a: particular 
type of beautiful women, but it. would have heen, the 
richer in a garland of exquisite poetry where now it can 
but revel in the delights of a few specimens suca as “ The 
Blessed Damozel,” ‘‘ The Stream’s Secret,” and: Jenny.” 

We owe to Messrs. Macmillan & Co. a deep debt of 
gratitude for, insisting on Rossetti’s, lofty, literary 
position by including him in their,‘ English, Men of 
Letters” seriés, and to Mr. Benson a still greater debt 
for justifying their choice. Mr. Benson has contrived 
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to compress into a limited space a remarkably compre- 
hensive biography of Rossetti ; indeed the only fault that 
can be found with his work is that it includes too much 
Rossetti and too little Benson. The few passages in 
which the author flies off at a tangent to philosophise, 
and the concluding chapter of the book dealing with 
Rossetti’s character, inspire the wish that Mr. Benson 
had taken for granted that his readers would possess a 
more intimate knowledge of his hero’s prose and poetic 
compositions than he presupposes. In this case, some 
of the very admirably selected quotations might have 
been sacrificed to allow more space for criticism and 
comment. 

It is no easy task for an author to maintain a well- 
balanced relationship between the shortcomings of 
Rossetti as a man, in spite of his charming and dominat- 
ing personality, and his achievements as an artist ; but 
Mr. Benson has adjusted the scales with the utmost pre- 
cision. 

The literary world has waited patiently to establish a 
claim to Rossetti, but it was certainly worth waiting for 
Mr. A. C. Benson’s sane demand for a recognition of his 
superior qualities as a man of letters. 

EpitH A. Browne. 


Bright Humour 


By Sir Archibald Geikie. 
6s. net.) 


Tue veteran geologist tells us in his closing chapter that 
‘it is impossible to wander with attentive eyes over 
Scotland without recognising how powerfully the topo- 
graphy of the country has controlled the distribution of 
the races that have successively peopled it, and how 
seriously the combined influences of topography and 
climate have come to affect the national temperament 
and imagination.” Of the historical human agencies, 
the most potent in moulding the national character has 
been the Calvinistic theology, which, in the Highlands 
at least, has exercised what Profesor Geikie insists 
upon as a depressing influence on the life of the people. 
But the professor’s reminiscences are obviously con- 
cerned only with the changes in manners, in customs, 
and in speech that have taken place within his own 
lifetime. He remembers the time when one of the 
events of metropolitan life was the arrival and 
departure of the London and Edinburgh stage coach, 
and when the traveller between Edinburgh and Glasgow 
had the choice between the coach and the canal flyboat ; 
and he holds that the supersession of these methods of 
locomotion by railways and by steamboats (among the 
western islands) has been the chief agency in pro- 
moting the changes which he chronicles. As he has 
wandered over almost every parish in Scotland and 
made his temporary home with people of every social 
grade, his opinions are of real value, and his facility in 
expressing them makes the book extremely attractive. 
He deals in succession with the kirks, surviving super- 
stitions, Scottish litigiousness, doctors, landed pro- 
prietors, farmers, the charm of the Highlands, shep- 
herds, humour in relation to death, decay of Scots 
language, and, of course, geology, concluding with a 
good word for the Scottish climate. Every chapter is 
brightened by humorous stories,well told, relating to the 
branch of the subject in hand, and the temptation to 
quote extensively from these is strong, but must be re- 
sisted. Yet one must not omit mention of the Ross-shire 
minister who prayed that God would bless Queen 
Victoria, and that “as she had now grown to be an 
old woman, He would be pleased to make her a new 
man,” and who also petitioned “that we may be saved 
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from the horrors of war as depicted in the pages of 
the ‘Illustrated London News’ and the ‘Graphic.’” 
From the chapter on geologists we shall quote only the 
conclusion of an old farmer’s description to his landlord 
of Professor James Geikie, a “ wee, stoot man.” ‘ Dod! 
he tell’t me a’ aboot the stanes, and hoo they showed 
that Scotland was ance like Greenland, smoored in ice. 
A very enterteenin’ body, Mr. Caithcart, but—an awfu’ 
leear.” And a very entertaining book, rich with the 
well-weighed experiences of a trained observer who 
views with a tinge of regret, which his buoyant spirits 
cannot suppress, the passing of many old habits and 
customs that were really honoured in the observance. 


A Russian Czar: Alexander I. 


GescuicHte RussLanps UNTER Kaiser Nixotavus I. 
Vol. I. Kaiser Alexander I. und die Ergebnisse seiner 
Lebensarbeit. Von Theodor Schiemann. (Berlin: 
Reimer. 14m.) 

Russian history is a fascinating subject, but the study 
of it has to be pursued under considerable difficulties. 
For it only exists in scattered volumes in various lan- 
guages. It would be well if Prof. Schiemann could be 
induced to undertake a consecutive history of Russia 
something on the lines of Lamprecht’s ‘ Deutsche 
Geschichte.” Meanwhile we must be thankful for what 
we have. The learned professor of history in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin has spent ten years in the preparation 
of the work under consideration. The reasons which 
led to the undertaking are both historical and political, 
for contemporary Russia cannot be understood without 
a knowledge of her past history. This volume is 
to be regarded in the light of an introductory chapter 
to the whole work, for in order to follow the events 
of the reign of Nicholas I. it is necessary to know some- 
thing of the life and career of Alexander I. both as 
man and as ruler. 

Alexander was a man quite out of the ordinary, and 
as in a book of this scope it is not possible to touch in 
equal measure all sides of his career, Schiemann has 
only slightly sketched those of the Czar’s actions that 
left no noticeable result, while those that bore per- 
manent influence are treated at length. Such are the 
Polish question, the Eastern question, the Prussian mar- 
riage of the Grand Duke Nicholas, the Czar’s administra- 
tion of the interior. The first chapter briefly and swiftly 
sketches the results of the rule of Peter the Great, the 
downfall and assassination of Paul, and Alexander’s 
own administrative beginnings. But to us Schiemann’s 
really wonderful picture of Alexander, the man, is, we 
confess, of more interest than Poland, and the Eastern 
question, and the internal condition of the country, and 
the army and secret societies and the Czar’s relations to 
those societies. 

Alexander invariably showed outwardly a mar- 
vellous self-control; in intercourse with men he 
made himself delightfully agreeable to all alike, to 
Napoleon whom he feared, to Metternich whom he 
hated, to the many ambassadors sent to St. Petersburg 
on diplomatic business, to those private persons with 
whom he came in contact and in whose society he 
could enjoy himself for a short space, freed from the 
conventions of the Court. He was very ambitious, but 
was always swayed by a combination of liberal princi- 
ples, mystical piety and self-reliance. Crafty and 
reserved in politics, it was his chief desire to be con- 
sidered nobly disinterested. He thoroughly understood 
how to keep his own secrets, and yet his political oppo- 
nents clearly perceived at what he was aiming. Napoleon 
called him a Byzantine Greek (un grec du Bas-Empire), 
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his family in their private correspondence called him 
“Pange.” The two souls were ever struggling for 
mastery over each other, and therefore the historical 
verdict concerning Alexander, the man, can never be 
entirely condemnatory, although as Emperor he wrought 
his people more harm than good. 

It is not often that within the covers of one volume 
we can so well study a phase of the history of a great 
nation, and the psychology of an individual ruler of that 
nation. We look with eagerness for the continuation 
of Prof. Schiemann’s work. 


A Manvat or CuINESE Quotations. (Second edition.) 
By J. H. Stewart Lockhart. (Hongkong: Kelly & 
Walsh.) 


THE weary student of Chinese, who emerges from the 
drudgery of learning an interminable series of separate 
characters and begins a hopeful onslaught on some work 
of elegant composition, too often finds himself over- 
whelmed by the mass of fragmentary allusions, quota- 
tions and proverbs which he is sure to encounter. To 
him, and indeed to scholars of much heavier calibre, 
this new edition of Mr. Lockhart’s Manual will come as 
an unmistakable boon. 

Purporting to be merely a translation of one of the 
most popular native works of its kind, it is in reality, 
thanks to the numerous explanatory notes and refer- 
ences with which it is furnished, a much more extensive 
and valuable work than the original. This is especially 
true of the present edition, which contains half as many 
pages again as the earlier one; and the addition of an 
English index more than compensates for the rather 
arbitrary arrangement under chapters, for which the 
translator is of course in no way responsible. It is to be 
hoped that this volume may fall into the hands of many 
who, without professing a knowledge of Chinese, can 
appreciate the whimsical humour of the following con- 
densed extracts from Mr. Lockhart’s admirable notes. 

The quaint phrase, ‘“‘ A Wu cow gasping at the moon,” 
is used to ridicule excessive nervousness. For in the 
province of Wu (or Kiangsu) the heat is so great that 
when the cattle see the moon they immediately gasp for 
breath, thinking that it is the sun! 

Po-yii, who cried when his mother whipped him, is 
a characteristically exaggerated pattern of filial 
piety. He wept, we are told, not on account of the 
pain, but because he did not feel the whipping as much 
as formerly, by which he knew that his mother was 
becoming more infirm. 

Few works of this size are wholly free from mistakes, 
and a cursory inspection has revealed some which may 
be noted : —P. 56, Antares is a star, not a constellation ; 
p- 103, “ What is to be desired are children” is hardly 
grammatical ; p. 158, “ From the dawn of time ” should 
be “in a previous state of existence”; p. 186, for 
“metals” read “mortals”; pp. 305-307 are wrongly 
headed Birds and Beasts; the misprint “ mouring ” for 
“ mourning” occurs twice on pp. 623, 624. The want 
of uniformity which was noticeable in the first edition is 
still unremedied. Quotations are sometimes translated 
and sometimes not. Thus the uninitiated reader loses 
a gem like the following impromptu, well rendered by 
an eminent sinologue : 


“If home with the wild geese of autumn we’re going, 
Our hearts will be off ere the spring flowers are blowing.” 


Mr. Lockhart, by the way, in attributing this couplet to 
Hsieh Tao-héng himself, gives a probably incorrect and 
certainly less effective version of the story. 

LIone. Gites, 
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By Professor 





THe Annats or Tacitus. Bks. i.-vi. 
G. G. Ramsay. (Murray. 15s. net.) 
Hap Tacitus been less of an epigrammatist he might 
have been more of an historian, for the maker of 
epigrams gives a very partial truth the look of a com- 
plete one. The rhetorician, like the preacher, gets bis 
dramatic effects by showing his facts defocussed; by 
selection and relief he works into his fact half truths, 
which catch the reader’s emotions and pervert his judg- 
ment. “A mixture of a lie doth ever add pleasure.” 
No saying of Bacon’s is truer, and to no great writer 
does its truth apply more cogently than to Tacitus. 
And yet it is this very perversion which gives a book 
much of its literary value; for by it the man of genius 
shows us the colour of his mind, and with a careful 
editor like Professor Ramsay to check the historian’s 
waywardness no harm is done. For instance, at the 
close of Book vi. Tacitus writes this fine perfervid sen- 
tence: “Then came a period of fiendish cruelty, but 
masked libertinism, during the days when he loved or 
feared Sejanus: until at last, freed from all fears, lost 
to all shame, he broke out in wickedness and wanton- 
ness alike, and showed himself in no character but his 
own.” The careful reader knows quite well that sen- 
tences built up like that are, for all their rhetorical 
grandeur, shaky at their base; but all readers are not 
careful, and therefore the cold douche of the editor 
that “it would be hard to imagine a more cruel epi- 
gram ” is salutary. Similarly, all through this excellent 
piece of work no statement which can be proved false 

passes without challenge. 

Again, Tacitus’ brevity, the despair of translators, 
has won him the admiration of readers; but, since the 
object of an historian is to recover for us the past, the 
love of brevity may become a positive disqualification. 
How often in reading Tacitus do we feel irritated by 
his condensations, which make opaque what might have 
been translucent ! 

But with all his faults, his bias, his love of false 
rhetoric, of epigram and condensation, he towers high 
above Cesar, who never thinks and only describes— 
above Livy, whose love of marvels and pageant trips 
his every movement. 

Professor Ramsay’s translation is admirable, and we 
can well believe that it is the product of years of painful 
labour ; but he will win readers for Tacitus who would 
never read him in the original or even in the existing 
translations. The introduction concerns itself mainly 
with the difficulties of turning Tacitus into English 
and with some of the salient features of Tacitus’ style. 
In a word—and we can give no higher praise—we have 
read this volume through with such pleasure that we 
have rarely wished to consult the original. 


F, Kerrie. 
Poetry 

New Sones: A Lyric Sevecrion. Made by A. E. 
(London: A. H. Bullen. 1s. 6d. net.) 

Poems. By Rachel Annand Taylor. London: John 
Lane. 5s. net.) 

New Poems. By William Moore, M.A. (London: 
Kegan Paul. 3s. 6d.) 2 


Rosemary AND Pansies. By Bertram Dobell. (London: 
Published by the Author. 3s. net.) 


Four recent volumes of verse; out of which two may 
be briefly dismissed. Mr. Dobell’s verses are not expert 
in form or remarkable in substance. Mr. Moore, on 
the other hand, is an artistic workman, accomplished 
in the handling of his medium; and he has . quiet 
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thoughtfulness which deserves and ensures respect. But 
he is diffuse, and his thought has scarce sufficient dis- 
tinction to make his book observable. The best of 
these four volumes are unquestionably the first two, 
and especially “A. E.’s” lyric selection. Miss 
(or Mrs.) Annand Taylor’s volume suffers from what 
Rossetti lamented as the general defect of our younger 
modern poets—deficiency of central brain-substance. 
Her poems are of a type now fashionable, which we 
might call decorative mysticism. There are all the 
external paraphernalia with which mystical poetry has 
made us familiar, but there does not seem to be much 
behind it. Substantially it seems to mean very little. 
Yet she has an excellent gift of music and a most 
finished style; her poetry is strewn with fancy and 
cunningly poetic in diction. She has the lyric power ; 
and only needs the stuff on which to exercise it—which 
may come with time. 

“A. E.” has brought together a number of poems 
from Irish periodicals, or actually unprinted, which 
show interestingly the poetic activity of Ireland at the 
present day. As might be expected, bearing in mind the 
writer’s former work, scarce one is without some claim to 
notice. The influence of Mr. Yeats is observable in their 
general cast ; but each has its individuality. The spirit of 
other-worldliness and melancholy desire which we have 
learned to associate with modern Celtic poetry is over 
the whole collection. The average of merit, and the 
general distinctiveness, are sufficient to warrant just 
expectations from this newer school of Irish song; so 
different in its preoccupations from the political verse 
of Davis and his associates on the “ Nation.” It. is 
much nearer, indeed, to Mangan than to Davis; but the 
note is all its own. 


Fiction 


THE TUTOR’S LOVE STORY. By Walter Frith. 
(Constable, 6s.) The title of this book is something of a 
misnomer since the three hundred odd pages are merely an 
introduction to the Tutor’s love story, which seems to us to 
have just reached its legitimate commencement when the 
book finishes. Though long and somewhat rambling, the 
Tutor’s diary is well written and interesting, and has besides 
an air of reality about it often completely missing from such 
self-kept registers of fictitious emotions and experiences. 
There is a very human touch about the sensitive pride of the 
man always on the look-out for slights in the circle to 
which he has returned as tutor after first belonging to it as 
guest. It is a pleasant, manly nature which develops in 
these confessions, in which there is a very attractive touch 
of honesty. Mr. Frith also gives us some pretty word- 
pictures of scenery in the Hebrides, and his characters are 
very life-like, particularly that of the young Scotch officer, 
Maclean, who by an error of judgment has laid himself open 
to a charge of cowardice, and is literally eating his life away 
until a lucky chance gives him the opportunity of showing 
his pluck and redeeming himself in his own eyes. In places 
the thread of the story might have been more definitely 
indicated, and here and there the author gives a peculiarly 
awkward turn to a sentence which may make for originality 
but does not result in an elegant phrase. 


THE SANYASI. By F. E. Penny. (Chatto & Windus, 
6s.) An Anglo-Indian tale, crisp, humorous and distinctly 
well told. The authoress in her former novels, “A Mixed 
Marriage,’’ “ The Romance of a Nautch Girl,’’ and “ The 
Forest Officer,’ gave evidence of a literary sense above the 
common, and in this her latest book she fully maintains, 
and indeed advances, the standard which she has set up for 
herself. The local colour, usually so trying to the non- 
Indian, is not overdone, and the characters, especially 
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Averine Desormieux and the rather horsey Vansittart, are 
excellently drawn. Whether life in India, on the plains or 
in hill-stations, is quite so strenuous as herein depicted, must 
necessarily be a matter of opinion. Anyhow, it gives rise to 
quite amusing and not too improbable situations, and leads 
one to the conviction that there is a deal of romance in 
everyday Indian life. The Sanyasi, by the way, was a 
wandering ascetic, one who had renounced the world, and 
spent his life in contemplation and in performing the will 
of the gods. He was of fair complexion and regular 
features. His well-knit figure showed no signs of fasting, 
but the dreamy abstracted expression of the eyes marked the 
devotee. All of which is vastly interesting, and quite un- 
conventional. 


THE SHULAMITE. By Alice and Claude Askew. 
(Chapman & Hall, 6s.) The Shulamite is the fair young 
wife of Simeon Krillet, an elderly Boer farmer, who when 
the story opens is in the act of conveying a young inglish- 
man across the bare lonely plain of the Orange Free State to 
his farm, there to act as hired man. But the Englishman 
is not the ordinary penniless loafer to be picked up in 
Johannesburg, he only accepts farmer Krillet’s employment 
in order to find out if there is any truth in the rumour that 
gold is to be found on the farm land. When on his arrival 
at the farm we discover that the old man of seventy has a 
beautiful wife of seventeen we scent complications. The 
farmer, a mean tyrannical Puritan, on discovering some 
mention of his wife in the Englishman’s diary, takes the law 
into his own hands, and with a primitive idea of justice ties 
his wife up to a tree and waits for the Englishman to come 
in sight before he shoots her. Of course she is saved by the 
Englishman, through the devotion of a little Kaffir servant, 
only to find that the Englishman has left his heart in the 
keeping of an Englishwoman at home. She was not aware— 
how should she be ?—that she was only an interesting char- 
acter study to him, a beautiful bit of Nature. The interest 
of the story flags towards the middle of the book, although 
the chapter entitled “The passing of Joan’’ is delicately 
and carefully written. Some glimpses are given of Boer 
farming and Boer morals which are not without interest, but 
as a whole the book is marred by a certain crudeness and 
lack of finish. A book does not necessarily gain force by 
being abrupt in treatment; occasionally, too, the language 
is rough and lacking in refinement. 


UNTO EACH MAN HIS OWN. By Samuel Gordon. 
(Heinemann, 6s.) Mr. Gordon is a disciple of Mr. 
Zangwill: depicting certain phases of Jewish life with un- 
usual force and insight. Let it be said at once that “ Unto 
Each Man His Own”’ is a remarkable book which should 
certainly be read. For once we have a title which is the 
keynote to the story—‘ unto each man his own’’—the Jew 
must mate with the Jew, the Christian with the Christian. 
The marriage of the Jew and the Christian furnishes the 
theme of the present novel. The Jew of Mr. Gordon is the 
well-to-do middle-class Jew, who mixes familiarly with the 
Christian in Maida Vale, and upon whom Arthur Clauston 
—Abraham Clausenstein—the rising author and his co- 
religionist, sits in judgment. To an after-dinner audience he 
delivers his allegoric poem. “ He read on, carried away by 
the swing of his own undulating periods but for all 
that he knew full well that, despite that crowded room, his 
audience was very, very small, and that the surging in his ears 
was not the echo of the dominant heart-wave whereby his 
mind had conquered theirs, but the humiliating hum of an 
idle, irresponsibly chattering parrot crowd. In the 
face of an agonised appeal to their feelings of racial 
dignity, of rational responsibility, a special, an 
almost individual destiny, they solidly sat—and digested ”’ 
their dinners. Clauston shakes off the dust of Maida 
Vale and throws himself into communal work in the 
East End, taking with him his bride Ellen, once 
a Christian but now a convert to Judaism. Her mental 
struggles and agonies of thought before she returns to her 
first faith are vividly brought before the reader, and this 
brings us to the flaw that we find in the book—it makes too 
great an appeal to the intellect only, the characters are not 
men and women but individualised intellects. Ellen, the 
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wife, and Leslie Louigson are colourless personalities; the 
book lacks a certain warmth and colour with the addition of 
which it might have been a really great book. 


THE WATCHER ON THE TOWER. By A. G. Hales. 
(Fisher Unwin, 6s.) The virile pen of Mr. Hales is hardly 
recognised in this present historical novel. The piping times 
of peace have honeyed his language and where, in his usual 
style, a few touches would give the desired effect, he now 
inclines to over-elaborate, perhaps. depressed by his subject 
matter. He dawdles in the vortex, and, it must be confessed, 
has rummaged among the familiar properties of romance, 
unearthing the paraphernalia of historic love and statecraft. 
He appears as the champion of the Jews, and creates a Mr. 
Gottschalk, alias Thornber, who arises to avenge his race. 
Mr. Gottschalk is put forward as typical of the Jewish 
racial power; he suggests at once a Rothschild and a 
Disraeli; his agents are ubiquitous, his omniscience remark- 
able; even Napoleon feels to his cost and stoops to under- 
mine his influence. “Is he a Jew?” “ Yes, sire.’”’ “Then 
buy him.’’ The story itself deals with the Napoleonic period 
and fundamentally with the oppression of the Jews in 
Russia. But the Watcher on the Tower never sleeps; none 
may escape the vengeance of the Lord. This refrain runs 
through the book with the insistence of a Wagner motiv. 
The machinations of Europe, the alarums and excursions, 
the secret service men, night riders, Bow Street runners, key- 
hole treachery, and the woman dabbling in politics: these 
furnish the threads of the story, but the development is in 
the hands of Gottschalk. In fact, Europe is in the leading 
strings of this Jew. France and Russia are loosed at one 
another’s throats; Napoleon, always at the beck and call of 
the historical novelist, overruns and annihilates at the 
critical moment that same Prince of Svir against whom the 
vengeance of the Jews is directed. Vengeance is done. A 
book of considerable interest when once the plunge is made. 


Short Notices 


FISHING HOLIDAYS. By Stephen Gwynn. (Mac- 
millan, 7s. 6d. net.) Mr. Stephen Gwynn, if often dis- 
cursive, is always delightful. He possesses the eye of an 
angler, the feeling of an artist, and the mind of a poet. 
Equally at home on the banks of the streams and loughs of 
his beloved Donegal, in the cabin of a Kerry peasant and 
with the Looe pilchard fleet, Mr. Gwynn is no less ready with 
the pen than the rod. The book by no means appeals only to 
fishermen. There are touches of Nature-painting here and 
there, now and again we have the shrewd observation of the 
man who knows his Ireland, which suggest in turn a theme 
for the brush or a subject for the politician. To many who 
know Ireland only by hearsay, the picture he conjures up of 
its wonderful landscapes and seascapes will come as a revela- 
tion. “ England must always be Ireland’s great market ’’ is 
the solution of the Irish difficulty in a phrase. But it is not 
fair to Mr. Gwynn to suggest that he is merely informatory 
in these bright and pleasant pages. Angling readers will, 
perhaps, wish that he had now and again been less cryptic 
in his place-names and less diffident in his recital of his own 
deeds by flood and stream. But in these crowded days fishing 
grounds are naturally concealed as if they were veritable 
Klondykes, and the secrets of the confessional are not more 
sacredly kept than those of an angler’s haunts. One can 
hazard a shrewd guess here and there, and it may be taken 
as a pleasant prize competition to identify this and that 
river and lough. There is here many a salmon story which, 
if it does not recite the capture of one of the mammoth fish 
of the Shannon, will excite a thrill of envy in others who do 
not know their Ireland so well as Mr. Gwynn. One may, 
perhaps, be forgiven for suspecting that his knowledge of 
Gaelic—a sure passport to the hearts of the Irish peasants— 
and poachers—-has often stood him in good stead. He dis- 
owns acquaintance with the famous waters of the country, 
but there are few who would disdain a river where eight or 
ten salmon can be got in a day, or the lough where the dog 
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won a wager by swimming ashore with a cast tied to his tail, 
and, as a matter of course, hooked and landed two or three 
trout. Mr. Gwynn has many a good—and fresh—fishing 
tale to tell. The story of the tyro who stealthily returned to 
the water a fifteen-pounder, fresh from the sea, in the belief 
that it was a kelt, only to be laughed at when it was seen 
floating down stream and brought to bank by another fisher- 
man, is a tragedy too deep for tears. The episode of the 
stealthy burial by night of “three long, lank and slimy 
corpses,’ triumphantly brought home by a couple of 
youngsters, cannot be paralleled by anything short of an act 
of vulpicide in a hunting country. Here is a pretty example 
of Irish repartee. ‘‘ Why do you speak English to the horse, 
Neddy?”’ asked a tourist to his car-driver. “Sure, your 
honour, it’s good enough for him.’’ In his last. chapter, the 
“ Kaabah of Anglers,’’ Mr. Gwynn gives us some veracious 
news as to Izaac Walton’s fishing bag. It appears to be a 
genuine relic, and although in private hands is, we are told, 
destined for a public collection. So the angling world will 
soon have its Mecca. 


GOETHE EN FRANCE. ETUDE de LITTERATURE 
COMPAREE. Par Fernand Baldensperger. (Hachette.) 
Those interested in European literature will remember 
Baldensperger’s delightful biography of Gottfried Keller, 
published in 1899, and will have looked eagerly for 
another work from his pen. They will not be disappointed 
in the just published volume which is concerned with the 
knowledge and influence of Goethe’s work and personality in 
France. The interchange of ideas between nations, though 
necessary to their intellectual life, is just at present some- 
what in danger of over-estimation. A nation, as a rule, only 
annexes those exotic ideas and forms the desire for which is 
in great measure innate in itself. Just as we, as human 
beings, seldom inspire a line of conduct in the persons who 
ask and receive our advice. But Goethe certainly owed much 
to French thought and French art, and as certainly had no 
little influence on such French writers as Chateaubriand, 
Lamartine, Geoffroy St. Hilaire, Renan and Taine. The 
period which began with the uneasiness of the upper middle 
class under the ancien régime was dominated spiritually by 
the figure of Goethe, and temporally by that of Napoleon. 
Indeed it may almost be said that the intellectualism of that 
age of bourgeoisie was summed up and synthetised in Goethe, 
just as Shakespeare dramatised the energies and the aristo- 
cratic dreams of the Renaissance, and Moliére laughed at the 
eccentricity which led persons of middling rank to imitate 
everything that passed for distinguished and superior. The 
problems that vexed society during the period of the French 
Revolution, the hopes and fears of an age that ardently 
desired progress, the forms of art that by turns occupied 
men’s minds, all found an incarnation, an expression and 
often a solution in Goethe. Goethe exactly represents the 
eagerness of the German nation in the last two centuries for 
ideality and freedom in all manifestations of thought, 
for development in all intellectual matters, for careful 
inquiry into the relations of man with Nature and 
the universe. And it was in. thdse directions that 
his influence in France was of importance. A few brief 
sentences, however, cannot do justice to Baldensperger’s 
point of view nor to the charm of his method of expression. 
The book must be read in its entirety to be appreciated. It 
deals with Goethe as the author of “ Werther,’’ and as the 
dramatic and lyric poet, describes his personality, and points 
out the relations, as illustrated in Goethe, of science and 
poetry. There is also towards the end of the volume a most 
instructive summing up, unfortunately too long to quote 
and too brief to epitomise, of the different ideas that prevail 
in the literatures of the different countries of the world. 


DER URSPRUNG DES HARLEKIN. EIN KULTUR- 
GESCHICHTLICHES PROBLEM. Von Dr. Otto Driesen. 
Mit 17 Abbildungen im Text. (Berlin: Duncker, 5m.) We 
have here a very learned treatise on the origin of the 
Harlequin and Pierrot in drama. Hitherto that origin has 
been sought in Italy. Dr. Driesen claims to have found it in 
France in the old French “ Herlekins,” a troop of demons 
that haunted lonely places, of whom the earliest mention 
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occurs in a passage of the eleventh-century Norman chron- 
icler, Ordericus Vitalis. Langland and Chaucer seem to 
have used the word “ Hurlewayn’”’ to indicate a sort of 
“clown,”’ in the modern stage sense of the term. The form 
“ Herluin ’’ also appears in old English poems and folk-tales. 
Dr. Driesen traces the character and development of the stage 
harlequin in French drama with most minute care, and 
seems to prove his point that the home of the harlequin is 
not Italy, but France—that is, Paris. One of the most 
interesting chapters (iii.) is on the relation of the “ Her- 
lekin ’’ to the hell of the old mystery plays. As a rule an 
enormous Herlekin’s head formed the entrance to the infernal 
regions, and the devils and evil creatures who play their 
parts in the piece arrive on the stage through his mouth 
or his eyes. The volume lacks literary form or charm, 
but with its voluminous foot-notes and many appendices is 
a valuable compilation. It may be regarded as an important 
contribution to theatrical and dramatic history, and will also 
help us to understand the amusements of the French people 
between the tenth and sixteenth centuries. The material for 
his treatise took Dr. Driesen seven years to collect, and his 
industry deserves the very highest commendation. 


_PROPOS LITTERAIRES. DEUXIEME SERIE. Par 
Emile Faguet. (Société frangaise d’imprimerie et de 
librairie, 3f.50.) There are nine essays in this volume, 
and they cover a wide field. Most of them are slight, 
consisting of book reviews reprinted from newspapers and 
magazines. Such subjects as the literary revolution of 
1660, the “ Encyclopedia,’’ the Correspondence of Comte and 
Mill, the evolution of general ideas, and Rousseau’s 
“ Sophie,’’ find a place. The most interesting is perhaps 
the appreciation of M. Ferdinand Brunetiére as critic and 
literary historian. It is not very often that we have the 
chance of hearing a critic’s opinion of his fellow-critic. 
Faguet describes Brunetiére as a philosopher and orator critic 
who has invented a new kind of eloquence. As others are 
moved to sorrow, or indignation, or anger, so Brunetiére is 
moved to prove his opinions, to testify that he is right. 
And as we read we generally agree that Brunetiére is 
right, and are, so to say, surprised at the energy and 
enthusiasm with which he is right. It must be 
conceded that of all the critics of this age Brune- 
titre is the one who has most often compelled the 
public to think about great principles and to examine great 
questions. Therein lies the secret of his literary success. 
He devotes himself to the service of good literature. He 
introduces for the first time, or re-introduces, five or six 
great general ideas into the domain of literary science, a 
domain that he has made essentially his own. As a literary 
historian Brunetiére is chiefly interested in the evolution of 
literary forms. Any one who wants to know something of 
the estimation in which Brunetiére is held by his contem- 
poraries cannot do better than read this essay. In another 
essay in which Faguet reviews Fiérens-Gevaert’s book “La 
Tristesse Contemporaine,’’ which, by the by, he contrasts 
with Lubbock’s “ Pleasures of Life,” he gives us a glimpse 
of his own philosophy of life and letters. Considering the 
whole population of the French nation, he thinks that 
melancholy is the state of mind of only an infinitesimal 
number of persons. The mass of human beings loves life, 
finds it pleasant, and is hopeful sans espérer jusqu’a 
souffrir d’espérer toujours. Melancholy means hatred of 
life, and the only cure for it is love of life. Faguet seems 
to be of the opinion of Dr. Johnson, that “ mere existence is 
so much better than nothing, that one would rather exist 
even in pain, than not exist.” The Frenchman has the gift 
of treating subjects of this kind with a light hand, and such 
books of essays are the pleasantest of companions after a day 
of graver labours. 


UN  PHILANTHROPISTE D’AUTREFOIS. LA 
ROCHEFOUCAULD-LIANCOURT, 1747-1827. Par Fer- 
dinand Dreyfus. (Plon-Nourrit.) Philanthropy as dis- 


tinguished from charity is supposed to be an invention of 
the later nineteenth century. Like most other things, however, 
its beginnings may be sought earlier. 


When the Duc de la 
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Rochefoucauld-Liancourt helped to found in 1821 “La 
Société de Morale Chrétienne,’’ he defined philanthropy as 
the philosophical method of loving and serving humanity, 
and charity as the Christian duty of loving and helping 
your neighbour. It may be that more devotion is to be found 
in charity, but philanthropy is less dependent on the 
emotions of pity or sympathy, and its benefits are more gen- 
erous and lasting. But at the end of the eighteenth century 
philanthropy was almost a synonym for Utopianism, and to 
call a man a philanthropist was much the same as to call 
him a visionary. And for that reason the Duc de la Roche- 
foucauld-Liancourt objected to be so called. He was indeed 
a friend of mankind, and the memory and influence of his 
philanthropical but at the same time practical work still 
persist. His writings are diffuse and sometimes even 
mediocre, but his active undertakings proved him a wise 
administrator. He created technical schools, encouraged 
national industries, established hospitals and institutions for 
foundlings, commenced a series of prison reforms, and 
started savings banks for the people. This in no way in- 
cludes all his good works, but the list will serve as an 
indication of the scope of his activity. For with him phil- 
anthropy meant action. He hoped better things of 
humanity; he believed in the perfectibility of the species. 
To do all the good we can, he used to say, is man’s destiny 
on earth. Dreyfus gives an excellent account of Liancourt’s 
life and work. And it deserves attention on two grounds: 
it proves that eighteenth-century philanthropy was not 
wholly sentimental, and that the nobly-born and _ the 
wealthy began to show an interest in their less fortunate 
brethren before the present era of which we are, philan- 
thropically speaking, so proud. This book may be recom- 
men to those who are interested in the charitable 
institutions of France, which in some ways might afford 
instruction to the practical philanthropists of England. 


GEORGE FARQUHAR, SEIN LEBEN UND SEINE 
ORIGINAL-DRAMEN. Von Dr. D. Schmid. (Wiener 
Beitrage zur Englischen Philologie, xviii.) (Wien und 
Leipzig: Braumiiller. 8m.) English students of science are 
bound to consult German scientific books, and therefore find 
it necessary to acquire a knowledge of the German tongue. 
Students of English literature will have to follow suit, so 
excellent is the research work in that subject now being done 
by German critics and professors. The series of which the 
study on Farquhar forms the latest volume deals solely with 
English works, and already contains excellent studies of 
Congreve, Vanbrugh and Etherege. Dr. Schmid has added 
to them the most complete account of Farquhar and his 
work that has seen the light in modern days. He has used 
all available sources, including some unpublished letters he 
found in the British Museum. The author gives a brief 
sketch of the English stage before Farquhar, in which he 
pays due homage to the wealth and excellence and import- 
ance of England’s dramatic literature. For the biographical 
chapters he uses the letters mentioned above, chiefly love- 
letters and letters written by Farquhar when travelling in 
Holland. But the critical chapters are the most instructive. 
Dr. Schmid describes each of Farquhar’s comedies in detail ; 
he gives its external history, an analysis of the plot, and a 
general criticism. By way of conclusion Dr. Schmid draws 
an interesting comparison between Farquhar and the other 
dramatists of his group, Wycherley, Congreve and Van- 
brugh. From their heartlessness, malignity and cruelty 
Farquhar is entirely free. His detestation of all that was 
affected or artificial drove him, perhaps, a little too far 
towards naturalism, but he possessed heart and feeling, and 
so wins our sympathy even in his extravagances. No master 
of dialogue, his greatest talents lie in his power of invention, 
in his sense of a comic situation that never trenches on the 
farcical, in vivacious and complicated action in which he 
always preserves unity and clarity of treatment. While 
Farquhar rescued English comedy from the slough of 
immorality into which it fell during the Restoration period, 
and led it back to truth of nature and of life, he preserved 
it from falling into the other extreme of over-nice prudery, 
hollow morality, and lachrymose sentimentality. After 
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Farquhar English comedy declined until revived in Gold- 
smith, who, in awaking it to a new and vigorous life, was 
really carrying on Farquhar’s work. 


RUBENS. By H. Knackfuss. (Translated by Louise 
Richter.) Messrs. Grevel & Co. give us, as usual, an 
excellently illustrated biography of a great artist in their 
four-shilling series, though the biography is as dully un- 
interesting as only a German professor can make it. Yet 
Rubens, in spite of the splendour of his success, in spite of 
the high position he took as ambassador and man of affairs, 
in spite of his splendid artistic achievement, does in some 
strange way remain curiously uninteresting as a personality. 
He has not the romantic appeal. He wore elaborate clothes, 
he was a pretty man, he trod the stage of life with all the 
limelight upon him; but he never for a moment catches our 
affection. His influence in art was enormous; but there is 
throughout his great artistic achievement this curious im- 
pression of uninterestingness. What an eye the man had 
for arrangement, for the grand manner! Yet in it all there 
is some lack of essential greatness. The large pictures in the 
Louvre leave me always with a sense of vulgar display. It is 
in his simpler works, as in his superb portrait of himself and 
his first wife, Isabella Brant, at Munich, that he reaches the 
heights. The frontispiece to this book, by the way, is a very 
beautiful process block from the painter’s portrait at Vienna. 
The illustrations are well chosen, but we could have spared 
some of Rubens’ mediocre canvases—-and how mediocre he 
could be—for the superb National Gallery masterpiece. Still 
there is the “Tiber with the Goddess of Plenty,’’ one of 
Rubens’ rarely beautiful female nudes; the very fine “ Gar- 
land of Fruit’? with the infants; the fine “Faun and 
Diana ’’ from Dresden, with the most beautiful woman’s face 
Rubens ever achieved; the splendidly composed “ Meleager 
and Atalanta’’ from Munich; the masterly portrait group 
from Munich of the “ Arundels’’ ; and the great “ Landscape 
with Shepherds.’’ The blocks are excellent. And if the 
English stumble and stutter at times we must not blame 
Miss Richter, who has done her work marvellously well, but 
the gentleman whom she thanks in the preface, who did not 
take the trouble to tell her that such phrases as “ these work 
of the master’’ are not good English—indeed the English is 
tight and hard at times as an essay on German grammar. 


THE OPENING OF THE MISSISSIPPI. By Frederic 
Austin Ogg. (Macmillan, 8s. 6d. net.) The story of “The 
Father of Running Waters”’ is an epic of three nations, 
since the Spanish, French and English fought out their 
rivalries along the shores of the Mississippi. Mr. Ogg has 
given close study to his chosen subject, and presents a lucid 
narrative of discovery and development in the Middle West. 
The Spaniard came to the great river in his search for gold, 
and not finding El Dorado, ignored all the actual possibilities 
of the country. He passed, a picturesque, futile figure, leav- 
ing, as the author says, no memorial save a new-made grave 
and a wooden cross. The French came with juster apprecia- 
tion of the immense promise of the land, and with the trader 
came the Jesuit priest on his heroic mission to the wilderness. 
The gradual western advance of the English brought them 
into inevitable conflict with the French, and for generations 
the Mississippi valley was the arena of a stubborn war of 
races; a war carried on by rivalries of trade, intrigues of 
diplomacy, as well as by more violent methods. Mr. Ogg 
recounts the complex history with skill and fairness, though 
we miss in his pages the dramatic fire of Parkman. From 
the first landings of Pineda and Garay to the war of 1812 
and the Napoleonic cession of Louisiana to the United 
States, we have a careful record of expansion and settlement. 
But we regret the lack of colour and contrasted light and 
shade in a work dealing with such personalities as the fear- 
less and ill-starred venturers de Soto and La Salle and, in 
later days, Aaron Burr, with his superb and traitorous dream 
of empire. 





THE HAMMURABI CODE AND THE SINAITIC 
LEGISLATION. By Chilperic Edwards. (Watts, 2s. 6d. 
net.) This book is issued for the Rationalist Press Associa- 
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tion: a fact which, perhaps, explains a certain note of 
acerbity with which, in the discussion of a question of purely 
archeological interest, we could well have dispensed. Mr. 
Edwards’ main purpose indeed seems to be that of belittling 
the importance and disparaging the originality of the 
Sinaitic Legislation and the Mosaic records. It is in this 
spirit that he takes for proved a good deal of conjecture that 
more moderate critics show a tendency to abandon as unten- 
able. For him “ the wand of cuneiform research ’’ has by no 
means as yet begun to fail of its magic. Mr. Stanley Cook, 
in his learned discussion of the inscription, found in the fact 
that Israelite law shows no trace of Babylonian terminology 
an insuperable bar to the assumption that Palestine had been 
so brought under Babylonian initiuence as to have modelled its 
social ordinances upon those codified by Hammurabi. Mr. 
Edwards, on the other hand, taking it as established that the 
Mosaic accounts of the Creation and the Flood are “ merely 
excerpts from Babylonish cosmogony and Babylonish 
mythology,’’ can hardly fail to find in that earliest portion 
of the Pentateuch which is comprised in the Book of the 
Covenant convincing evidence of immediate plagiarism. 
This, however, he supports very properly by an array of 
parallelisms which affords the individual reader an oppor- 
tunity of checking his conclusions. The volume comprises a 
complete rendering of the text of the code, and narrates the 
by this time generally familiar history of the discovery and 
decipherment of the monolith on which it is inscribed. 


LEAVES FROM AN INDIAN JUNGLE: GATHERED 
DURING THIRTEEN YEARS OF A JUNGLE LIFE IN 
THE CENTRAL PROVINCES, THE DECCAN, AND 
BERAR. By A. I. R.G. With twenty illustrations by the 
author. (Bombay: The Times Press; London :The Times of 
India Office.) Pukka Shikér! In his all too modest intro- 
duction the author refers to these jungle sketches as “ teak, 
bamboo, ja4man, sal and others—these leaves have been 
gathered by a wandering Shikdri on the banks of forest 
streams, in the moonlit machan, under the banyan’s grateful 
shade, for those who love the jungle; and in their quiet 
colouring there is no place for a record of expensive bags, or 
tall yarns ’’—from which it will be seen that A. I. R. G., 
initials only partially concealing a very well known Anglo- 
Indian personality, has a very pretty turn in writing, and 
although he disclaims any but neutral tints in his pictures in 
Indian ink, he manages by clever local colouring, deft 
reticence, and the art of suggestion, to bring before every «ld 
Indian sportsman the memory of many happy days «nd 
nights in the jungle. For these are true tales of real sporting 
adventures—simply told by a plain man who has done things 
himself, and done them well and properly as only a good 
Shikéri can and does. The penultimate chapter, ‘“ Round 
the Camp Fire,” contains a number of really valuable and 
practical hints on shooting, shooting-irons, powder, shot, and 
other necessities appertaining to sport. Only those who 
know the inexhaustible interest of these things to the true 
sportsman will be able to appreciate to the full the true 
inwardness of this chapter, which is the outcome of a long 
and varied experience. Not the least amusing part of the 
book is the appendix, entitled “The Letters of one Jhoot 
Singh, process-server, tahsil chaprasi, and some time Shikari 
to that most exalted kind brave one Luchcha Ali Khan Saheb 
Tahsildar.’’ Appended is a glossary of Hindustani words, 
which is useful and not, as is often the case, too diffuse. 
Again Pukka Shikdr! 


THE DREAD INFERNO: NOTES FOR BEGINNERS 
ON THE STUDY OF DANTE. By M. Alice Wyld. 
(London: Longmans, 2s. 6d. net.) The title of this 
book sufficiently indicates its purpose; and it very 
efficiently carries out its object. It is an exposition of some 
parts of Dante’s “Inferno’’; and is not only clear, but 
possesses a literary grace and attractiveness which are not 
always present in Dante commentaries. An excellent and 
unpretentious little introduction for the tyro in Dante. 


NOTES ON THE CATHEDRALS. ‘Two volumes. 
(Sonnenschein, 1s. each net.) Two small volumes of “ Notes 
on the Cathedrals’ continue this very useful little series of 
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guide-books. They are small and unpretentious, but are full 
of information, not elaborate panegyrics or sentimental over- 
flowings, but facts that one wants concisely put. The 
delightful photographs which are such a feature of this series 
are as praiseworthy as ever. 


Reprints and New Editions 


I have in my hand Ruskin’s LECTURES ON ART 
(Pocket Edition, Allen, cloth 2s. 6d. net, leather 3s. 6d. net), 
which he himself said “ were the most important piece of my 
literary work, done with unabated power, best motive, and 
happiest concurrence of circumstance.’” Many who have 
been awaiting a cheap edition will, no doubt, eagerly avail 
themselves of this very moderate price. As was said before 
in this column, the binding and general “get up”’ of this 
series are all that can be desired, and would surely be 
approved by even the great critic himself. Mr. W. Clark 
Russell contributes a highly eulogistic introduction to 
Herman Melville’s TYPEE (The New Pocket Library, Lane, 
cloth 1s. 6d. net, leather 2s. net) which would create a 
desire to read the “ Typee’’ in the breast of any lover of 
literature. He writes, speaking of Melville, “He was a 
man of a fine and brilliant imagination in the highest degree 
original and romantic; he was a humorist in the best sense 
of the word; he was a poet richly endowed by 
nature, expressing his exalted imaginings, not in rhymes or 
blank verse, but in prose which is often lovely with the 
light, colour, and perfume of the fancy or the description it 
vehicles.’’ This is certainly very high praise, and am I 
wrong in supposing that the man who proceeded to read the 
“ Typee’’ for the first time would be a little disappointed ? 
I do not deny that it is a fine bit of writing, worthy of praise, 
but is it not a little overrated? I, at least, venture to think 
so, although Mr. Clark Russell almost persuades me to read 
it again in search of those beauties I may have missed. 
From the De La More Press I have received a charming 
edition of SHAKSPEARE’S SONNETS (The King’s 
Shakspeare, 1s. 6d. net) which is accorded a long introduc- 
tion by Mrs. Charlotte Carmichael Stopes, in which she up- 
holds the theory, or rather the hypothesis, that the myster- 
ious “ W. H.’’ of Thomas Thorpe’s dedication was Mr. 
William Harvey. “It is very likely that a MS. copy of 
‘ Shakspeare’s Sonnets’ would be left in her’? (Lady South- 
ampton’s) “ house and that Harvey sent it on to 
Thorpe for publication. To a man like him the dedication, 
such as it was, can be considered perfectly suitable.’’ The 
frontispiece, a picture of Henry Wriothesley, third Earl of 
Southampton, is admirably reproduced ; the whole volume is 
very pleasant to handle. Uniform in binding with the above 
the same Press sends me EIKON BASILIKE (The King’s 
Classics, 2s. 6d. net), edited by Edward Almack, F.S.A. 
This edition has been printed from an advance copy of the 
first edition, which seems to have been hidden by “ John 
Armstrong, corrector to Mr. Dugard’s Press.’”’ The text of 
this copy was identical with that of the first edition, with 
the exception of the title-page, which bears the imprint : 
“London, Printed for E. Royston in Ivie Lane.’? When the 
issue saw the light this imprint was omitted as a pre- 
cautionary measure. I note that although five editions of 
this work have been printed since 1875, there has not 
appeared during the last hundred years until now any 
edition with the original spelling of 1648-9. Mr. Almack 
gives in full the various arguments advanced as to the 
authorship of this book, of which forty-six editions were 
issued in England alone during the first year of its publica- 
tion. The Red Letter Library is represented this week by 
A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY ANTHOLOGY, with an 
introduction by Mrs. Meynell, and AN EIGHTEENTH- 
CENTURY ANTHOLOGY, introduced by Alfred Austin 


(Blackie, 2s. 6d. net.) Mrs. Meynell summarises the 
poetry of three centuries as follows: “The Elizabethan 
poetry is the apple blossom, fine and fragrant, the 


seventeenth century the apple, 
change from the sixteenth century to 


fragrant and rich. The 
to the seventeenth is a 
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process, while that from the seventeenth to the eighteenth is 
a catastrophe.”” But, as Mr. Austin points out, “the divi- 
sion of literary periods into centuries must inevitably be more 
or less arbitrary, since their distinctive styles perforce over- 
lap each other.”’ The selections in both anthologies are as 
representative as is possible, while the volumes themselves 
are, as always, excellent, The contents of ‘‘ The Seventeenth- 
Century Anthology ’’ begin with selections from John Donne 
and end with the Duke of Buckingham, while the poems of 
the next century begin with Pope’s “ Essay on Man,”’ con- 
cluding with “ The Flowers of the Forest.”’ 7. 2s 


New Books Received 


Theologicaliand Biblical 
Hastie, D.D. (The late Rev. Wm.), Outlines of Siwy Theology 


. & T. Clark) net 1/6 
Bevan, M.A. (The Ven. Archdeacon), The stags ‘and berry! of 


EE oe (S.P.C.K.) 0/2 
Sayce, LL.D., D.D. (Prof.), Monument Facts and Higher ‘Critical 
ID scnccicsenninsnientanninnenennitheansaieinnaneteal (Religious Tract Society) 2/0 


Gore, D.D. (the Right Rev. Charles) (Lord Bishop of Worcester), 
The Sermon on the Mount, A Practical Exposition...(Murray) net 0/6 
Falconer, B.D. (Hugh), The Maid of Shulam...... (Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 


Poetry, Criticism, Drama, and Belles Lettres 


Burnand (Sir Francis «. )» Happy penn <n ...(Bradbury, Agnew) net 2/6 
Lucas (St. John), Poe Constable) net 5/0 
Philomelodies and Shards C8 Bemeccececccccecoceccoscesececess (Gay & Bird) net 3/6 
Findlater (Jane Helen), Stones i a Glass House Nisbet 6/0 
Scollard (Clinton), The Lyric Bough...................0:«+ (New ae Pott) $1.25 
Horton (Robert F.), St. John, a Poem...............cccccceeseeeeseees Dent) net 1/0 
Schofield (E. Percy), Sidelights, Poems....... (Barton-on- ae Lee) 1/0 
WOOD CU, TR, Rc ceccecnssscccscncsesccccnsccssccccnmisveseesed (Stock) net 1/6 








History and Biography 


Forbes (Margaret), Beattie and His Friends............... (Constable) net 15/0 
Barry (Dr. William), Cardinal Newman............ (Hodder & Stoughton) 5/6 
Cummings, Mus.D. (Wm. H.), Handel (Miniature Series)...... (Bell) net 1/0 
Blackburn (Vernon), Mendelssohn (Miniature Series)............ (Bell) net 1/0 
BI ER Gj Be vce ccssnvccasenstnaseccevsnensenseceonsninnd (Macmillan) net 2/0 


Travel and Topography 
Sverdrup (Otto), New Land, in 2 Vols.......0....c0ccecseeeee (Longmans) net 36/0 


Science and Philosophy 


F.L.S. (John), The Old Riddle and the Newest Answer 
(Longmans) net 5, ( 
Tree in the Midst 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 10/6 


Gerard, 8.J., 


Macdonald, M.D. (Greville), The 


Art 


Knackfuss (H.), translated by Louise M. Richter, Rubens (Monographs 

on Artists (Grevel) net 4/0 
Haynes (E. 8. P.), oe OE TORRD Bb BWR cccccccnstseinssii (Mathews) net 1/0 
FT DD ean (Heinemann) net 5/0 


Educational 


Ph.D. (Otto), translated by Sophia Yhlen-Olsen Bertelsen, 

, How to Teach a Foreign Lamguage............... (Sonnenschein) 3/6 

maaan *. R.G.S. (James), A National Education to National Advance- 
SONU <shihintecibesicdsitnnabsentnacnaameanteae (Simpkin, Marshall) net 1/0 

Gase’s Concise French Dictionary, Part I. French-English......... ((Bell) 2/0 

Murray (Dr. James A. H.), edited by, A New English Dictionary on 
Historical Principles, P-Pargeted...............00.seesesse0s (Oxford Press) 5/0 

Latour’s New Course of French, First Part 

(Edinburgh: M. Louis Latour) 0/35 


Miscellaneous 


edited by, Women in the Printing Trades 
(King) net 10/6 
Maxim (Sir Hiram S.), Monte Carlo, Facts and Fallacies...... (Richards) 5/0 
Ross, B.A. (Hugh Munro), British Railways (Arnold) net 5/0 
Draper (John), The Statesman and the Bishop ...(Constable) 1/0 
Notes on the Cathedrals, 2 Vols..................000 (Sonnenschein) each net 1/0 
Mackinlay, M.A. (James Murray), Influence of the Pre-Reformation 
Church. on Scottish Place-Names.................c..0+ (Blackwood) net 12/6 
The Liberal View, by Members of the °80 Club.................. (King) net 2/6 
A Vampire of Souls, by H.M.P..............c00000 (Paisley: Gardner) net 1/0 
Shaw (Bernard), drafted by, Fabianism and the Fiscal Question 
(The Fabian Society) 1/0 


Jenperesm, 


Macdonald (J. Ramsay), 





Fiction 
“Dwala, a Romance,’ by George Calderon (Smith, Elder), 3/6; “ One 
London Season,” by Caroline Fisher (Blackwood), 6/0; “ Paulette 


D’Esterre,” by Harold Vallings (Long), 6/0; “‘The Successor,” by 
Richard Pryce (Hutchinson), 6/0; “ The Never- ‘Never Land,” by Wilson 
Barrett (Nash), 6/0; ‘“‘“One of my Sons,” by Anna Katharine Green 
(Mrs. Charles Rohifs) (Ward, Lock), 6/0; “ ‘ The Albert Gate Affair,” 

by Louis Tracy (Ward, Lock), 6/0; “A God of Clay,” by 
Bertrand Waugh - & Blackett), 6/0; “The Rough Torrent of 
Occasion,” by H. L. Lanark (Greening), 6/0; “‘ Froth,” by the 
author of “ yom Bullkeles of Lissington” (Morton); “A Dead 
Reckoning,”’ by John Bloundelle Burton (White), 6/0; “The Grumpy 
Man and Others,” by Erica (Scots Pictorial Publishing Co.), net 1/0. 
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Reprints and New Editions 


Sir Thomas More’s “‘ Utopia,” edited by J. Churton Collins (Oxford Press), 
3/6; Shakespeare’s ‘“‘ Sonnets’"’ (Moring), net 1/6; “ Eikon Basilike, 
or the King’s Book,” edited by Edward Almack, F.S.A. (Moring), net 
2/6; “Cornish Ballads and other Poems,” by R. 8. Hawker, edited 
by C. E. Byles (Lane), net 5/0; “The Poems of Burns, a Selection”’ 
(Cassell), net 0/6; “‘ Principles of Political Economy,” by Charles 
Gide, translated by C. W. A. Veditz, Ph.D., LL.D. (Heath), 7/6; 
Katherine Philips, ‘The Matchless Orinda,” Selected Poems (Tutin), 
cloth net 1/6; “Against the Metric System,” by Herbert Spencer 
(Williams & Norgate), 0/3; “ The Bibelot, April 1904”’ (Mosher), 5c. ; 
** Breakers Ahead!” by The Rev. A. Lewis, M.A. (Bristol: Lhe em 
cloth 0/6, paper 0/3; “‘ A Seventeenth-Century Sar ef ” (Blackie), 
net 2/6; “An Eighteenth-Century Anthology” (Blackie), net 2/6; 
“Town and Todgers,” adapted by I. M. Pagan from ‘“ Martin Chuzzle- 
wit” (Dent), net 1/0; “The Story of Japan” (War Edition), by 
David Murray, Ph.D., LL.D» (Unwin), 5/0; “‘The Story of Russia 
(War Edition), by W. R. Morfill (Unwin), 5/0. 


Periodicals 


“Burlington Magazine,’ ‘British Food Journal,” ‘‘ World’s Work,” 
“English Illustrated,” ‘‘Cassell’s Popular Gardening,” ** Cassell’s 
New Dictionary of Cookery,” ‘‘ Reader Magazine,” “ Fortnightly 
Review,” “‘ School World,” ‘“‘ Temple Bar,” “‘ Macmillan’s,” ‘‘ Century,”’ 
“Independent Review,” “‘ St. Nicholas,” ‘‘ Commonwealth,” “ Black- 


wood’s,”’ “‘Contemporary Review,” ‘Hibbert Journal,” ‘“ Empire 
Review,” ‘‘ Westminster Review,” ‘‘ United Service Magazine,’ 
‘“*Monthly Review,’ ‘‘ Bookman” (American), “ National Review, 


“The Book Lover,’ “Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute,’ 
“Animal’s Friend,’ ‘“‘ The Book Monthly,” ‘ Architectural Review,” 
Bible Society’s ‘‘ Monthly Reporter” and “Gleanings,” ‘‘ Current 
Literature,’ ‘‘ Sunday Magazine,’ “Good Words,’ ‘“‘The Tiger,” 
“American Antiquarian,” ‘‘ Windsor,” ‘Critical Review.” 


Foreign 


Poetry, Criticism, Drama, and Belles Lettres 


Desjardins (Paul), La Méthode des Classiques Frangais, Corneille, 
I, ; IND ccsnssiccsticetndnnninnsetmenienntl (Paris: Colin) 3f.50 





Miscellaneous 
Brunetiére (F.), Histoire de la Littérature francaise classique, premiére 
partie, Le Mouvement de la Renaissance......... (Paris: Delagrave) 2f.50 
Fiction 
Viebig (Clara), Das schlafende Heer.................00+ (Berlin: Fleischel) 6m. 
Reprints and New Editions. 
Neues allg Kiinstler-Lexikon, Band 1................0 (Owen & Co.) 
Periodicals 


“Le Mois Scientifique,” ‘“‘ Deutsche Rundschau,” “‘ Mercure de France.” 


Fortucomine Books, ETc. 


The old days when Dublin was a centre of literary and 
dramatic activity seem to have returned to some extent of 
late years. When Mr. J. W. Whitbread, of that city, 
offered a prize of £100 for the best historical drama sent to 
him, the greatest interest was taken in the competition, 
which, naturally, was very keen.. The winner proved to be 
Mr. Robert Johnston, and his play,. ‘“ The Old Land,’’ was 
produced at the Queen’s Theatre in due course, meeting with 
a gratifying reception both there and throughout the 
provinces. Messrs. Chatto & Windus are about to publish 
a novel by the same author entitled “The Peril of an 
Empire.’’ It deals with life as it is lived in the London of 
to-day, with a- background of international intrigue during 
the most critical period of the recent Boer war.—Mr. John 
Lane will publish on April 13 “New Letters of Thomas 
Carlyle,”’ edited and annotated by Alexander Carlyle, in two 
volumes, with illustrations (25s. net). These will be com- 
panion volumes to the “ New Letters and Memorials of Jane 
Welsh Carlyle,’’ published last year. This latest collection 
of letters ranges over the whole of Carlyle’s literary life, and 
includes many addressed to famous contemporaries. They 
are in no sense residual, but form a sequel to the “ Letters of 
Thomas Carlyle,’’ edited by Professor Eliot Norton, thus 
completing the “ Epistolary Autobiography ’’ begun by the 
publication of the “ Early Letters.’”’ The work of selecting 
the new letters was originally undertaken by Professor 
Norton, and has been completed by the present editor. 
One of the most popular of old coloured books, and an 
invaluable description of London a century ago, is “ The 
Microcosm of London, or London in Miniature,’ with 104 
illustrations in colour by Pugin and Rowlandson. The 
plates are unusually interesting, being the result of a 
collaboration between a distinguished architect and a no less 
distinguished artist. Methuen & Co. have produced an 
edition on a reduced scale from the scarce and valuable 
original published by R. Ackermann, and this will be ready 
in a few days. 
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J. NISBET & CO.’S LIST 


DEAN FARRAR’S LIFE 


By R. A. FARRAR, M.D. 
In 1 Vol., with Portrait in Photugravure, extra crown 8vo, 6s. pet 
postage 4d. 
“The portrait he has drawn is undoubtedly life-like. . 
career, and it deserves this filial yet faithful record.” — 7imes. 


“ A lively and sympathetic presentment of a fine character and a noble life.”— 
G. W. E. RUSSELL, in the Daily Chronicle. 


.. It was a wonderful 


MISS JANE H. FINDLATER'’S NEW BOOK, 
STONES FROM A GLASS HOUSE. 
Essays in Novel Criticism by a Novelist. Or. 8vo, 6s. 


* Miss Findlater in these essays touches with true critical judgment many of the 
glaring weaknesses of modern fiction.” —Scotsman. 


THE WITCH MAID. By L. T. Meape. 


Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


“A very charming story. . . . Her style is bright, and her characters live a full 
1 fe."— Liverpool Courier. 


THE BLUE CLOTH LIBRARY 


Containing several Famous Novels and Copyright Stories. 
Large crown 8vo, 28. 6d. each, 


The Story of a Mother. By JANE H. FINDLATER. 
A Union of Hearts. By KATHARINE TYNAN. 


Cashiered. Stories of the South African Veldt. 
BALFOU-. 


A Tale of Two Cities. By CHARLES DICKENS. 

A Dream’s Fulfilment. By Mrs. WALForp, 

The Work of Oliver Byrd. By ADELINE SERGEANT. 
Poor Sons of a Day. By ALLAW M‘AuLay. 
Cranford. By Mrs. GASKELL. 

Lady Rosalind. By Mrs. MARSHALL. 
The Cleverest Woman in England. 
Adam Bede. By GrorGE ELIOT. 
The Mill on the Floss. By GrorGE ELior. 

The Measure of a Man. By LiviIncsTon PREscorT. 
Little Women and Good Wives. By L. M. Atcorr. 
The Woman in White. By WILKIE CoLLIns. 


JAMES NISBET & ©O., Ltd., 21 Berners Street, W. 


“THE TIMES” 


Siterary Supplement 


A Special Literary Supplement is published with The 

Times on Friday. This Supplement is an impartial and 

authoritative organ of literary criticism and a compre- 

hensive and trustworthy medium of literary intelligence. 
It can be had with The Times of Friday alone. 


By ANDREW 


By L. T. MEADE, 





Subscriptions, inclusive of postage, for The Times of Friday :— 


3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 
Inland 8s. 3d. ... 68.6d. ... 138. Od. 
Foreign 4s. 4d. 17s. 4d. 


8s. 8d. 


CONTENTS OF FRIDAY, APRIL 8, 1904. 


Literature. Fiction. 
Christina Rossetti. > > 
German Anglophobia. Henry Brocken. 
Cow per’s Letters. Dwala. 


Through the Lands of the Serb. 
The Balkavs trom Within. 


Chinkie’s Flat, 





The Sons of the Clergy. Corr d 

A Swedish Legend. on : . 

A History of' European Thought in the Dante and the Cambridge History. 
Nineteenth Ceutury. 

The Matterhorn. Art. ? 

Madame Vigeé Lebrun The Kokka, 

Keligion ana Scierce—The Founda- 
tions of Modern Europe—Guern:sey Drama. 


Folklore - Alken’s British Sports. “La Figlia di Jorio.” 


‘*THE TIMES” LITERARY SUPPLEMENT is also sold 
with “THE MAIL,” or with 

‘“‘THE TIMES” WEEKLY EDITION, upon payment of 
an additional penny. 


ADDRESS THE PUBLISHER, The Times, 
. Printing House Souare, London, E.C. 
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Letters from a Silent Study 


[ The following series of notes, more or less critical, on life have been 
given to me. The writer wished to tell the truth—a desire 
which may be regarded as a legitimate claim to any reader's 
consideration and indulgence. | 


XVI.—On the Self-Sufficient 
— ARDINAL NEWMAN,” writes Mozley, “ filled up 


his whole time, taxed his whole strength, 

and occupied his whole future. He reduced 

retrospection to very narrow compass, to a 
few faces, to flowers on a bank or a wall, to a fragrance 
or a sound. He never took solitary walks if he could 
help it. . . He would not be alone and left to his own 
thoughts when he was neither studying, nor writing, 
nor praying.” He was buried by the side of his closest 
friend; of all great modern authors he has written 
with the most reserve and yet the most intensity on 
human affection. Now, do these facts square with the 
vulgar idea of a recluse, or a saint, or a philosopher, or 
a deeply earnest person? A deeply earnest person is 
supposed to say to himself—‘‘ My mind to me a kingdom 
is!” he is “never less alone than when alone!” he is 
absorbed in his own meditations, entranced by his own 
visions, sustained by his own profundity: he _ will 
gladly forsake his brilliant or tender neighbour for 
the perfect companionship of his own unmitigated 
egoism. It happens, however, that the really earnest 
person is the least willing of men to be thrown upon 
his moods, his emotions, or his thoughts: as a rule, 
his studies are a refuge, and his work is an anodyne: 
when he is tired, or ill, or so situated that work is out 
of the question, his one need is sleep or some distraction. 
A self-sufficient soul—if there be, in truth, such a 
soul—is a diseased soul incurably suffering from vanity 
and incapable of deep feeling. Those who have ever 
been obliged to set their thoughts, whether idle or 
perplexing, in order have one desire only—to keep the 
mind employed on impersonal themes. When a man 
refuses, even under medical advice, to take what is 
known as a rest cure, it is not because he is restless, 
unhappy, or dependent on others, but because he is 
too well balanced to stand, as he was never meant to 
stand, absolutely alone. The imperative need of com- 
panionship during hours of recreation does not deny 
the equally imperative need of solitude during hours, 
weeks, possibly months, of intellectual work. Manual 
labour is often better done in company—especially if a 
number are labouring together: industry is infectious: 
there is magnetism in the atmosphere of a large work- 
shop full of toilers. But for writing, or painting, or 
scholarship, or musical composition, one must be, for 
the greater part of the time, in unbroken quietude ; a 


real person, no matter how sympathetic, will make one’s 
imagination seem weak, and all the creatures of fancy 
rather ineffective. There are a few rare men and 
women in whose presence it is possible to paint or write 
or think without restraint; they have the gift of be- 
coming so absorbed in their own thoughts that they can 
retire, at any time, spiritually if not physically, to what 
is called a world of their own. That is to say, their 
inquisitiveness, or indolence, or fussiness, or moodiness, 
or inconsequence does not infect the surrounding moral 
atmosphere and fill it with exasperating whispers. But 
men and women of this uncommon type are generally 
too much occupied themselves to sit often in the studios 
or libraries of other people: if they are perfect com- 
panions to the weary or the hard-pressed it is because 
they know, by experience, what the weary or the 
hard-pressed cannot bear. In the same way, people who 
have suffered bodily anguish are the least demonstrative, 
the most consoling in a sick-room: they are neither 
solicitous nor artificially sanguine: they know what is 
passing in a patient’s mind: a doctor or a nurse who 
has never been ill is never quite sound in his or her 
judgment: they misread symptoms and ignore the 
secret springs of a main distress. Let me return, how- 
ever, to those who are supposed to be self-sufficient. 
How do they live their lives? On consideration, it 
will be found that they are spent in day dreams, in 
castle-building, in the playing, for their own benefit, of 
fine parts, in the nourishment of some fixed idea, some 
grievance, or some form of vanity. There is no heroism, 
or turpitude, of which they are not capable in imagina- 
tion and unobserved, but the other side of the existence 
is pure sham. The nominally self-sufficient become, less 
by choice than necessity, astonishing dissemblers the 
moment they confront human beings or find themselves 
in some actual situation. One cannot believe such 
people : one must not trust such people: one may under- 
stand them and love them, but one must never put the 
smallest faith in them. And why not? Are they 
malicious? are they vicious? are they irresponsible? 
No: they are merely incomplete. To be self-sufficient 
is to be undeveloped: the higher the intelligence the 
stronger its need of association with other intelligences : 
the more vigorous the animal, the more oppressive is 
the melancholy of continuous solitude. The people who 
perish under loneliness are not the weak in mind and 
body—not the sickly, but the strong and the sane. 
Their very strength and their very sanity make, failing 
the legitimate struggle with outside influence, for self- 
destruction. 
Joun OLIVER Hosses. 
(Copyright 1904 by Mrs, Cratate in the United States of America.) _—- 


Egomet 


book, “‘ Typee,” and I have failed. Now of course 

I should go on to say that this failure is my fault, 

that the book is altogether admirable and that 
I am not so in that I fail to enjoy or admire it. But I 
vill not say anything of the kind; I know a good 
wander-book when I read it, and “ Typee” is not such 
for the simple reason that the writer is self-conscious, he 
ever has his reader in his mind’s eye, and the author of 
a true wander-book has no one in his eye save himself. 
T have never really liked Melville since I met him in 
‘Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife,” years ago. 


| HAVE been endeavouring to read a famous wander- 


Wuart is a wander-book? I do not know if other 
bookmen use the term and if so what they may mean 
by it ; to me a wander-book is a novel, a book of travels, 
an autobiography, a diary, in fact almost any adven- 
turous book that is entirely aimless and formless. 
“ Robinson Crusoe ” is the greatest of all wander-books ; 
“ Jacob Faithful” and “ Japhet” are wander-books, so 
are Cellini’s Autobiography, Howell’s Letters, Tre- 
lawny’s “ Adventures of a Younger Son,” Pepys’ Diary, 
Boswell’s “ Johnson,” and many another good friend 
and true. By an adventurous book I do not mean only 
works devoted to the relation of physical adventures, 
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adventures of the soul are included in my definition. 
Cellini and Trelawny and Casanova do not deal in souls, 
but Pepys does—was there ever before or since so faith- 
ful a portrayal of a man’s soul? A poor little soul 
maybe, but then the majority of us are not very big- 
souled. ; 





AUTOBIOGRAPHIES are I think the best of wander- 
books, and of such I love best those that deal with the 
soul of the writer or with his adventures rather than 
those which narrate the adventures and appearance 
and so forth of the great men and women whom the 
writer has met. Actors’ autobiographies are not as a 
rule very full of soul, but any one who has read and 
re-read Colley Cibber’s and Charles Mayne Young's auto- 
biographies has become intimate with the souls of two 
interesting men. Books of travel, written in the first 
person, are often singularly enlightening in the infor- 
mation they give as to the inner workings of a man’s 
soul. Take men—or women—away from accustomed 
surroundings, place them amid people with whom they 
have nothing in common save humanity, then we 
see of what stuff they are made. It is so difficult deli- 
berately to tell the truth about ourselves ; by chance we 
often do so, but usually to strangers or in strange cir- 
cumstances; or may I say that a man is usually a 
stranger to his friends? 


How many autobiographies there are that I would 
give a year or two of my life to read—Shakespeare’s, 
Napoleon’s, Marlowe’s, Bunyan’s, Swift’s and many 
another’s—provided that they were written sincerely, 
not with one eye on prospective readers. There is the 
difficulty ; if you or I could write down our actual 
thoughts, feelings, emotions, you or I would write 
the greatest book the world has ever seen. Per- 
haps some day our men of science will provide us 
with a mentalophone, which will record and reproduce 
the workings of our brains and then we shall hear 
many surprising things! What would we not give to 
know the innermost thoughts of the great men of the 
world’s history? And yet—did we know all about one 
another how much of the interest and piquancy of life 
would be gone. 


Ignorance is bliss for the simple reason that it is 
the stimulus which urges us on to the acquirement of 
knowledge. Where would be the interest of meeting 
my fellows if they spoke out to me the whole truth 
concerning themselves? It is because my neighbour’s 
mind is a nearly closed book to me that it interests me. 
If I knew all there was to know concerning mankind 
I should never have any more delight in reading 
wander-books. 

E. G. O. 


Personalities 


Paul and Victor Margueritte 


HOSE clever French writers, MM. Paul and Victor 
Margueritte, the sons of that General Mar- 
gueritte who met his death in the Franco- 
Prussian War, have now completed their series 

of novels dealing with all the phases of the terrible 
struggle of 1870-71. These stories are four in number 
and present the completest picture of the War which has 
yet been given us by writers of fiction. 

First came “ Le Désastre,” an English translation of 
which was published in 1898, describing the first part of 
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the hostilities as viewed by Major Pierre Du Breuil, whe, 
being an officer of the general staff, was at the very 
centre of the military movement. It differed in many 
ways from Emile Zola’s great work ‘‘ La Débacle.” 
Zola depicted the disorganisation of the Chalons army 
and the Sedan catastrophe ; the Marguerittes narrated 
the heroic struggle of the Army of the Rhine at Borny, 
Rezonville, Saint-Privat and Noisseviile ; the long agony 
of the finest troops in the French army, day after 
day duped until the fatal hour of the capitulation of 
Metz by Bazaine. This was followed by “ Les Trongons 
du Glaive””—‘‘ Fragments of the Sword ”—describing 
some of the incidents of the siege of Paris, the operations 
of the armies of the North and East, and those of the 
two armies of the Loire. ‘“‘ Brave Gens” was the third 
study, a volume of snort stories, more or less connected 
with each other, in which justice was done to obscure 
heroes of the Franco-Prussian War. Finally, the 
French authors have written “ La Commune,” a subject 
which, curious to say, has remained untouched until 
now by any really great novelist. Of the series of novels 
this last-named promises to be the most interesting, 
and the anniversary of the Commune was appropriately 
chosen as the date of publication. An English transla- 
tion by Mr. Frederic Lees will be published shortly by 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus. Giving as it does, for the 
first time, an impartial account of a period of French 
history which embraces many things of which the actors 
have need to reproach themselves, “The Commune z 
should find many readers both in France and in this 
country. 

For the production of so mighty a series of novels as 
this MM. Paul and Victor Margueritte have been in an 
exceptionally favourable position. Their education and, 
necessarily, sad sympathy with a struggle which robbed 
them of their father have stood them in good stead. 
Paul Margueritte, who was born at Laghouat, in 
Algeria, in 1860, was a pupil at the Prytanée Militaire 
dela Fléche. He devoted himself to literature from his 
youth, making his début with a short biography of 
General Margueritte, entitled “ Mon Pére.” From 1883 
to 1896, when he started work with his brother on the 
four novels of the War, he published twenty-three 
volumes, the most noteworthy of which are “ Jours 
d’Epreuve,” “ La Force des Choses,” ‘‘ Ma Grande,” and 
“La Tourmente.” Victor Margueritte was born in 
1866 at Blidah. sis first published work was a small 
but charming volume of verse, ‘‘ La Chanson de la Mer,” 
which appeared in 1889. He enlisted in the Spahis in 
1886, entered the cavalry school at Saumur in 1891, and, 
four years after, during which time he served as an 
officer in the Dragoons in Paris and at Versailles, gave 
in his resignation in order to devote his whole time to 
literature. The collaboration of the two brothers dates 
nearly eight years back. Three voluries were published 
under their joint names before the aj pearance of “ The 
Disaster,” the most pleasing being a novel entitled 
“ Poum.” 

It is not generally known that the father of these 
writers was himself possessed of considerable literary 
ability. Though a soldier by profession, he did not love 
war for itself; he rather regarded it as a necessary evil. 
As proof of this may be quoted an extract from one of his 
letters, written on the eve of an African or Mexican 
expedition. ‘“ Allons,’” he writes, “ il faut encore mettre 
ces gens-la & la raison et les rosser un peu. Quel ennui!” 
General Margueritte was a great reader of the Bible and 
Plutarch’s Lives, and it was undoubtedly his intimate 
acquaintance with these two books, which have influ- 
enced so many greut writers, which enabled him to write 
in so simple, pure and clear a style. 
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Science 
Wasting the World’s Time 


tT is fitting and necessary at times to pause 

and take stock of human achievement. I 

am tempted to discuss the modern psychology of 

volition, and I mean some day to try to interest 

the reader in his backbone: but in Easter Week of the 

year 1904 one must revert to a familiar theme, the 

importance of which must excuse the frequency with 
which I return to it. 

Looking round him last week, the Archdeacon of 
London, in a most impressive and interesting sermon 
which he contributed to the ‘“ Daily Chronicle” on 
Good Friday, found himself stricken, as we ali must be, 
by the evil under which humanity groans at this hour. 
Now I may fairly be told to stick to my last: but I will 
take my chance of that. According to the most recent 
German work, we are to believe, as I understand, that 
the tragedy of Calvary occurred on the sixth of April 
in the year thirty-one: eighteen hundred and seventy- 
three years ago on the Wednesday of this week. Let us 
then observe the present state of things on this our 
“ Jukewarm bullet,” as it might appear to an observer 
on any other of the innumerable and immeasurably 
insignificant objects that fill the Heavens. The news- 
papers of the morning on which Christendom com- 
memorates Calvary bring us news of the “ peaceful 
mission’ which the greatest of Christian nations is 
sending to Thibet. ‘In a few minutes the place was 
like a shambles,” says the reporter. From the Near East 
comes the news that the armed camp which we call 
Christian Europe is.unable to effect any relief of the 
suffering populations now under Turkish dominance. 
From the Far East, where a Christian people is fighting 
a Pagan, comes the daily tale of death and agony: 
“struck him down with his cutlass. The Russian 
captain attempted to rise, but the Japanese kicked him 
overboard,. and he was drowned.”:-—whereat the 
Christian nations applaud the courage, without depre- 
cating the spirit. Most sickening of: all, the General 
who goes East, determined to sign peace at Tokio, wears 
upon his breast—a cross: surely the most hideous blas- 
phemy that can be conceived. Say that you are a 
soldier, that the fittest must survive, that you did not 
determine the order of things, and that you mean not 
to leave a Japanese living on the mainland of Asia: 
say all these very natural things, if you please, but 
do not desecrate the memory of Him who told you to 
turn the other cheek, by wearing upon your breast the 
symbol of His death for love of His fellows. 

Judged by the heights to which our greatest have 
attained in the past, judged by the ideals which they 
have given us, judged by our own miserable hypocrisies, 
the earth can hardly be pronounced other than a dis- 
gusting spectacle this Easter Week. My friend a 
“Student of Literature” surely needs not to go to 
fiction for evidence of what Kant was pleased to term 
“radical moral evil ”~-Kant, whose noble life was so 
perfect a refutation of his own assertion. 

And after all this restatement of platitude, what now ? 
Forty. years ago, Cardinal Newman saw in the 
- Either 
there is no Creator, or this living society of men is in a 
true sense discarded from His presence.” But I call 
attention to that which—Heavén knows—is clamant 
enough, because of a sign which has given me comfort. 
Forty years ago, Newman said, ‘‘ The Catholic. Church 
holds it better for the sun and moon to drop from 
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heaven, for the earth to fail, and for all the many 
millions on it to die of starvation in extremest agony 


than that one soul. . . . should tell one wilful untruth, 
or should steal one poor farthing without excuse.” There 
is obviously not much hope for the Welt-Schmerz from 
that source. But listen to Archdeacon Sinclair in the 
“ Daily Chronicle ” last week. Consciously or otherwise 
he realises that the whole conception of sin, the whole 
objection to stealing the farthing, is that some one would 
or might suffer: and this suffering is what fills his 
thoughts. But the Archdeacon finds comfort. This 
state of things cannot last for ever, he says: we know 
it cannot. And why? Because Evolution tells us so. 
Because of what a “ Student of Literature” well calls 
the “rose-coloured views of modern science.” I think 
the readers of that sermon lucky people. I hope it gave 
many of them as much pleasure as it gave me. Evolu- 
tion teaches us hope. There is no inherent reason 
whatever why, if the world’s time be not wasted, the 
level reached by the saints of the past should not become 
the average level of the humanity of the future. 

Despite the spectacle the world presents to-day, I 
believe with Tyndall and the rest that the history of 
man is a history of amelioration. It is better to be alive 
in France to-day than a century ago, when the master- 
criminal flourished : and so, on the average, at all times 
and in all places in the past. The history of this 
amelioration has not coincided with the rise of any creed 
or Church, but with the advance of science, which is 
simply man’s organised knowledge of himself and his 
environment. Newman agreed with Buckle and other 
modern historians who recognise this antipathy between 
civilisation and dogma. This advance of knowledge 
sometimes causes thinkers to compare it with the more 
stationary state of morals: to inquire how it is that 
knowledge comes but wisdom lingers. They raise the 
question whether telegraphs and such-like scientific 
inventions are worth having merely to record, and record 
to Christian applause, the kicking of a dying foe into 
the sea. And sometimes they go to the philosophy of 
science for an answer. A celebrated artist, with whose 
works I am only imperfectly familiar, but one of whose 
most devoted admirers tells me that he is an optimist, 
and another that he is a pessimist, has gone to Evolution 
for aid, and in the Prelude to his “ Egoist ” says, ‘We 
were the same, and animals into the bargain. That is 
all we got from Science.” Well, if it be true, as Mr. 
Meredith finely asserts, that “ our disease was hanging on 
to us again with the extension of a tail,” then I agree 
with him that “we have little to learn of apes, and 
they may be left.” Certainly let them be left—and our 
blind veneration for the past as well. Our ape ancestry 
teaches us to look to the future. I grant that the race 
is young yet, and has many a long year to go. But 
looking ‘backwards has turned many another besides 
Lot’s wife into a pillar of salt: and looking backwards, 
as so many of us still do, is wasting the world’s time. 
Why should even one more generation have to suffer 
the evils which afflict our own ? 

Science—and the Archdeacon of London—declare 
that there is hope. The hope lies in the further dis- 
semination of that knowledge which has brought man 
from savagery to civilisation. Let me guess how things 
will have -altered in. a century. -.At present: we see, 
south of the Tweed, an educational measure’ which, 
whilst doing practically nothing to further the cause of 
teal education, has thrown the country into turmoil. 
The ‘fuss is mainly made by clergy of various sects, who 
are fighting each. to push its: own metaphysical 
dogmas—incomprehensible to the wisest—down the 
throats of young children: the parents meanwhile caring 
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hardly a straw. The most miserable part of the spec- 
tacle is that the parents do not care: in 19004 I believe 
they will care. There’s optimism for you. And one 
more prophecy. We have had an economic policy before 
the country for nearly a year. This Christian people 
has discussed every side for that long period. Every 
side but one. Only in a quotation in the ‘“ Westminster 
Gazette,” of a noble passage from Mrs. Browning, have 
I seen even a hint that there is an ethical side to the 
fiscal question. A tax will benefit ten people in Eng- 
land and ruin eleven in France: Is it right or wrong 
for an English statesman to impose it? I have been to 
Science, like Mr. Meredith: and, judging by the “ tail,” 
I believe that some day may see the justification of that 
hasty Hebrew who said that “ righteousness exalteth a 
nation.” There’s rose-coloured science for you! And 
if Truth be Beautiful, shall we gibe? 
C. W. SaLeesy. 


Dramatic Notes 
D URING the past three or four months I have had 


the good luck to witness various performances of 

old and new plays which go far to prove that 

there is life in the theatre still and that all that 
is wanted for the revival of the drama is a leader who 
can gather together and focus the various energies at 
work. “The Stage Society,” “The Mermaid Society,” 
“The Irish National Theatre Society” are all doing 
good work, which will not, however, prove so effective as 
it would were their performances given—for example— 
in one particular theatre, a theatre to which playgoers 
would soon grow into a habit of going with fair security 
of witnessing good work. Such a theatre is to be pro- 
vided, it is understood, by Mr. J. H. Leigh at the Court, 
which house is to be re-decorated and provided with a 
sufficient stock of scenery. 


Mr. Lereu is already doing good work there with his 
Shakespeare revivals, and if he can only persuade the 
societies already named and such travelling companies as 
Mr. Tree’s, Mr. Benson’s, The Compton Comedy Com- 
pany and a few others to make the Court Theatre their 
London headquarters, playing there a few weeks each 
year, we shall have at any rate the beginnings of a réper- 
toire theatre, without, unfortunately, a stock company. 
Such a theatre would at any rate go far to answer the 
much-debated question, whether or not there is in Lon- 
don a sufficient public to support a répertoire theatre. 
It will not decisively determine the question in the 
negative if the performances at the Court should fail to 
attract, for that theatre has the reputation of being 
difficult to reach, though as a matter of fact it is most 
conveniently situated for almost all parts of London, 
being close to Victoria Station (L.C.D.R. and 
L.B.8.C.R.) and upon the underground railway and 
many omnibus routes. 


WuateEver be the outcome of the experiment, Mr. 
Leigh should be heartily thanked for his enterprise. 
As to the demeanour of audiences attending artistic pro- 
ductions, there is little room for complaint, though I 
was struck by the amount of rude and brainless chatter- 
ing indulged in by many of the spectators of. “ Every- 
man ” at the Coronet Theatre one night last week. Pos- 
sibly such a piece as this exquisite ‘survival ‘of medizval- 
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ism should not be acted before a general audience or in 
an ordinary playhouse ; a répertoire theatre would be the 
right place for, its performance, and perchance some 
day we may see it given inside or outside of one of our 
great cathedrals. 


Mr. 
generations of playgoers come and go. 
esting anecdote of him, with a moral: 


“One night some years ago,’’ says the narrator, Mr. 
E. H. Sothern, “as I entered Dorlon’s oyster house on 
West Twenty-third Street, I saw Joseph Jefferson and 
W. J. Florence sitting at a table near the door. Jeffer- 
son was talking earnestly to Florence, who was looking 


JOSEPH JEFFERSON--Rip—has seen several 
Here is an inter- 


MR. JOSEPH JEFFERSON 


very much ashamed of himself, with eyes cast down and 
fiddling with his oyster fork. Glancing up he saw me, 
and, as if glad to escape from a scolding, he cried, 
‘ Come over here and sit down with us.’ 

“* How do you do?’ said Jefferson. ‘Pardon me a 
moment. I am telling Billy about a point he spoiled 
this evenjng.’ They were playing ‘The Rivals’ at. the 
Garden Theatre. He proceeded to haul the shame-faced 
Florence over the coals for not having the necessary 
expression on his face at the proper moment. 

“*Well, I was thinking of something else,’ said 
Florence. 

“*Ah, that’s it,’ said Jefferson, ‘but you missed’ the 
point, and let me tell you that you would have got a 
round of applause. there ’—naming some other portion 
of the scene-—‘ if you had made the pause in the right 
place.’ . ty 

“* Look here,’ said Florence, suddenly, losing .his re- 
morseful expression, ‘you killed your own effect by 
speaking too quickly on that line,’ and he instanced one 
of Bob Acres’ best moments. - “rgb 

“ Jefferson’s face fell. ‘That's so, Billy, that’s so, T 
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spoiled that line. I was thinking how well I was play- 
ing, too, and I forgot my look before I spoke.’ 
“Florence became quite cheerful again. 
“*He’s been giving me fits,’ said he, ‘for the last 
ten minutes. He wasn’t so devilish good himself to- 
night.’ ”’ 


A TRIVIAL anecdote it may seem to be, but it has its 
moral—or morals. It shows how seriously the old 
school of actors took their art, and how, even in oft- 
played parts, they were ever alert and anxious. To-day, 
at any rate with too many of our popular performers, 
carelessness rather than care is the rule. In no art is 
more attention to detail, more care over small matters, 
called for than in the actor’s; a part must first be 
thought out broadly, then in detail; first roughed out, 
and then filled in ; tones, looks, gestures, details of dress 
and of make-up, all must be attentively studied, re- 
studied, re-studied, until the actor attains as near to 
perfection as it is possible for him to go. How many 
young actors—and actresses—to-day are content to 
speak their words sufficiently well not to be ridiculous 
—how few try to create a character, to impersonate 
fully the parts they are called upon to play. Sir Henry 
Irving, Mr. John Hare, Mrs. Kendal and others who 
learnt their art in hardier and happier days set a good 
example to the younger schoq], which generally refuses 
to see or follow it. o 


For a picture an artist makes numberless studies ; for 
a history, or a biography, or a work of fiction, the writer 
prepares himself by study ; can the actor, who pretends 
to hold up the mirror to Nature and to paint for us por- 
traits of men and women, achieve any really fine work 
without serious study and the taking of infinite pains? 
It is all very well to abuse our playwrights for asking 
actors to make bricks without straw ; how do our actors 
account for the shocking performances we are some- 
times given in standard plays? Performances ill thought 
out, ill dressed, badly spoken and conventionally made- 
up? I speak hardly, but not harshly, because it is 
pitiable to see so many clever young men and women 
starting out on the wrong path, believing that there is a 
royal road to acting, whereas the only route is that of 
hard, painstaking, continuous work. Why, many and 
many an actor and actress to-day are apparently un- 
acquainted with the rudiments of elocution, at any rate 
they ignore the practice of them, and the public per- 
former’s first duty is to be heard. 





Tue following is the cast of Congreve’s ‘ Way of the 
World,” which is to be produced by the Mermaid 
Society, under the direction of Mr. Philip Carr, at the 
Court Theatre on Sunday, 17th inst., and the following 
Monday and Tuesday afternoons :—Fainall, Mr. Frank 
Lascelles ; Mirabell, Mr. C. M. Hallard ; Witwould, M:. 
Nigel Playfair (by permission of Mr. George Edwardes) ; 
Petulant, Mr. Ian MacLaren ; Sir Wilful Witwould, Mr. 
Lennox Pawle; Waitwell, Mr. A. Eckersley; Lady 
Wishfort, Mrs. Theodore Wright ; Mrs. Millamant, Miss 
Ethel Irving (by permission of Mr. Frank Curzon) ; Mrs. 
Marwood, Miss Edyth Olive; Mrs. Fainall, Miss Ada 
Potter ; Foible, Mrs. Campbell Bradley ; Mincing, Miss 
Ruth Vernon. Tickets and information as to member- 
ship may be obtained at the offices of the Society, 
3, Old Palace Chambers, Old Scotland Yard, Whitehall 
(Telephone 6412 Gerrard). The seats will be at the 
ordinary theatre prices. 
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Art Notes 


bb T: BuRLINGTON Macazine ” for April, though 


not very interesting for its illustrations, 

makes up in the controversial matter of 

its letterpress. First as to its colour 
blocks, I do not know whether this magazine is 
singular in its failure, but the three-colour process seems 
to fail in a peculiarly marked fashion in reproducing the 
effect of china and porcelain—the glitter and glorious 
suggestion of the porcelain colours are wanting—and 
there is no colour in all the range of art to rival the 
glow of the tints of porcelain. The letterpress contains 
a defence of the winter exhibitions of Old Masters at 
the Royal Academy against an egregious attack upon 
that body ; indeed, it seems barely credible that any sane 
man could attempt to prove that the exhibiting of works 
by the Old Masters at the winter shows checked the sale 
of works by modern men. It is undoubtedly true that, 
at the dealers’, many a mediocre canvas by a dead painter 
sells for a ridiculously high price, and that several men 
of mark to-day are practically going hungry ; but this is 
the mere commercialism of the sorry business; and to 
attack the Royal Academy for its winter shows of Old 
Masters on the grounds that the act gives an exagger- 
ated estimate to their work as compared with that of the 
modern men is simply childish. I am glad to see also 
that the editor glories in the rough rebuke given by the 
Reichstag to the German Emperor in that worthy’s 
attempt to boycott the younger and more independent 
artists of Germany at the St. Louis Exhibition. His 
high-handed conduct throughout the business deserved a 
very rude rebuke from the nation, and he got it—with 
the mailed fist—by the Reichstag voting half the 
national subscriptions for the Secessionists. Royal 
Academy please copy. 


Arter reading Julia Cartwright’s article upon the 
drawings of Jean Frangois Millet in Mr. Forbes’ collec- 
tion, I have come to the conclusion that literary people 
see painting and line in a totally different way from 
artists. No one admires Millet’s paintings more than I— 
the mystery, the powerfully transferred emotion, the 
broad massing of the paint, the majesty of the thing, are 
wonderful, great, immortal. But—since he became the 
fashion it has also become the fashion to praise every- 
thing his hand touched, and the consequence is that we 
are told to see qualities in his line and in his drawing 
which are conspicuously absent. It has always been 
to me one of the hundred wonders of art that the man 
who painted with all Millet’s breadth and force and 
poetry, could draw so hopelessly uninterestingly, so in- 
eloquently, that one even wonders he could paint from 
these nerveless sketches. But when Julia Cartwright says 
that Millet’s painting “is too much laboured, and his 
brushwork lacks the lightness of touch that we find in 
the paintings of many inferior artists,” we can only say 
“ Thank God for it!” Millet’s touch is large, majestic, 
deep, vast in its resonances and its suggestions. Of 
course Huysmans would find him a “ heavy worker on 
canvas,” but who that paints would be damned with 
Huysmans’ praise? If Fromeatin were “a better 
critic,” then he must have been in the company of idiots 
when he said that Millet could not be called a fine 
painter, although he may have been a deep thinker ; by 
the very phrase he shows his incapacity for criticism, 
art having nothing to do with thinking but with feeling 
—that is to say, with emotion. Millet’s paint is not 
garish, but it is solid, vigorous, glowing, large. He was 
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too great an artist to over-value mere tint. He knew 
that art had to do wholly with emotion; and he learnt 
the craft of his trade as few men of his time knew it. 
That was why the dealers and the critics talked such 
drivel about him. And surely Julia Cartwright does 
not really and seriously think that “a still higher 
degree of interest belongs to the crayon and pen-and- 
ink sketches of Jean Francois Millet ” than to the work 
of Charles Keene, or Menzel, or Rossetti! 


Messrs. METHUEN have published in their half-crown 
series of “ Little Books on Art” the volume on Greuze 
and Boucher. Why each was not deemed sufficient 
unto himself I do not gather—they are both immortals 
in their own province. The cant about Boucher “ not 
being serious” is surely near dead. Boucher the man 
stands out as one of the most generous, lovable beings 
the world has known ; and we forgive him for his weak- 
nesses, as we cannot forgive the harsh and cruel virtues 
of many a smug hypocrite. And, above all things, he 
could paint a picture. For the drawing-room and the 
walls of one’s living-rooms, who so gay and blithe a 
companion as Boucher ? And, forsooth, because he 
was no great master of altar-pieces or of sentimentality 
we are to condemn him as a mere voluptuary! In 
one’s heart, every man of taste agrees with Boucher 
that Michelangelo’s ceiling figures were splendid con- 
tortions—why deny it ? The great Florentine is big 
enough to own his faults. Boucher and Michelangelo 
have each their place, and the Florentine is as much 
out of place in one’s home as Boucher is out of place 
inanun’scell..... In many ways Eliza Pollard is to 
be congratulated on her little book, though I wish she 
could have avoided producing her blocks from line 
engravings ; but the worst part of a woman’s writing a 
biography 1s that the innate genteelness of a woman’s 
taste, which goes cat-like among the puddles, seems to 
force her to keep apologising for some vague naughti- 
nesses of her subject, which, being merely hinted at, 
remain unproven, and draw a Mrs. Grundy trail across 
the whole book. Besides, Boucher needs no apology— 
he has come to stay. He is, in the French pastoral, 
absolutely supreme; and in decorative eighteenth-cen- 
tury art he ranks with Watteau and Fragonard, than 
whom it would be difficult to find, in their realm, 
greater masters. As regards the reproductions, I fancy 
the “Broken Pitcher,” by Greuze, owes its exceeding 
badness to being done from an engraving, whilst the 
success of “ The Kiss ” is due to its being done from the 
painting. At any rate, the “ Broken Pitcher ” depends 
absolutely on the beauty of the brushing in the 
draperies and the flesh tints—the engraving has neither. 
And one word before we leave the naughty Frenchmen : 
surely Eliza Pollard does not really blame Greuze for 
pulling the draperies just a little over the shoulders and 
the breasts of his girls! Surely there is no immorality 
in the beauty of a woman’s shoulders! It was only the 
artist in him, arranging his picture so as to produce 
the most beautiful effect. What a nation of hypocrites 
we are, from John o’ Groats to Land’s End—especially 
at John o’ Groats. 





“THe Connotsseur” for April puts on a spring 
dress ; and is notable for the beauty both of phrasing 
and of literary impressionism that marks an exquisite 
article on “ La Bella Simonetta,” by Dion Clayton Cal- 
throp. The editor is, indeed, to be congratulated on his 
“find”; and I would only recommend art critics in 
general to note the beauty that this man can instil 
into an art article, and compare it with the vapid and 
tortuous inanities of Mr. Wedmore’s article upon the 
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exquisite art of Charles Conder in the same magazine. 
Mr. Calthrop seems to raise the fragrance of the 
sweet, frail La Bella Simonetta from the dead—in a 
few touches he puts before us this immortal maid, the 
toast of Florence, the dainty, beautiful girl whom Botti- 
celli loved to paint, for whom the young bloods and 
rhymers of Florence sighed, whom Giuliano de’ Medici 
won for his mistress, whom Lorenzo the Magnificent 
mourned in verse. Mr. Wedmore, on the other hand, 
seems to crush with clumsy paws of praise the very 
daintiness out of Conder’s fans. 


Tue Whitechapel Art Gallery, under Canon Bar- 
nett’s guidance and Mr. Aitken’s energy, blossoms 
into colour with the arts of the Netherlands; the 
exhibition having been opened by the Hon. H. L. W. 
Lawson on March 29. 


Musical Notes 


HE programmes of the Kruse Festival, which 
: begins to-day, Saturday, April 9, contain 


many attractive features; but I am bound 

to confess that I shall be agreeably sur- 
prised if the undertaking as a whole is a financial 
success. To support seven concerts of this order 
within a space of ten days really implies a tre- 
mendous amount of musical enthusiasm—far more, I 
fear, than London can be relied upon to furnish. What 
reason Mr. Kruse has for assuming the opposite, I am, 
indeed, at a loss to conceive. Again and again it has 
been shown in the past that your Festival, so successful 
an institution in the provinces, makes little or no appeal 
to Londoners—the recent Elgar celebration notwith- 
standing; and if Professor Kruse hopes to attain any 
other result by his forthcoming venture, I am afraid he 
is doomed to disappointment. 

I cannot perceive either that his programmes boast 
any remarkable attractions which might hold out 
promise of more favourable results. Certainly they are 
quite interesting. It will be pleasant to hear the 
Sheffield Union choristers, for example, in “The 
Dream of Gerontius” and the “ Missa Solennis,” like- 
wise to make acquaintance with Hugo Wolf’s Italian 
Capriccio and Weingartner’s Orchesterlieder, and to 
hear that famous—not to say venerable—Wagnerian 
prima donna, Friulein Malten, in the closing scene of 
“ Gétterdimmerung.” But a good many of the works 
promised are decidedly viewx jeu, and as such hardly 
calculated to stimulate the sluggish. In this connection, 
by the way, it is somewhat odd to notice that only one 
Beethoven symphony, to wit, the “Choral,” figures in 
the list, while it is still more surprising that not a single 
example of Richard Strauss is included in a scheme 
otherwise distinguished by its catholicity. But the 
Festival is certainly a spirited undertaking on Mr. 
Kruse’s part, and I hope sincerely that his enterprise 
may be properly rewarded. 


Wuar is that big secret which, if a “Daily News” 
interviewer may be credited, Dr. Elgar has up his 
sleeve ?— 

_ “The composer of ‘The Apostles,’ I need hardly say, 
is not a man who desires personal publicity, but he had 
something out of the common to announce—something 
which I must confess had aroused my keenest curiosity. 
Unfortunately when I called on him matters were not in 
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train for a definite announcement and . . . my 
readers must possess their souls in patience for a time.”’ 


It is certainly calculated to pique one’s curiosity. 
Meanwhile it is interesting to note that Dr. Elgar is 
engaged at present on a musical setting for chorus and 
orchestra of an ode by O’Shaughnessy of which the open- 
ing lines run: 
“ We are the music makers, 
And we are the dreamers of dreams, 
Wandering by lone sea breakers, 
And sitting by desolate streams ; 
World losers and world forsakers, 
On whom the pale moon gleams ; 
Yet we are the movers and shakers 
Of the world for ever, it seems.”’ 
A fine theme which Dr. Elgar should handle with 
enthusiasm. Also he has yet to give us, of course, part 
three of “ The Apostles,” and his still uncompleted first 
symphony. Dr. Elgar certainly does not weary in 
creating. 


Tue forthcoming performances of the Joachim Quartet 
will assume altogether exceptional significance and in- 
terest if it be true, as rumour has had it, that they will 
also be their last in London. In any event, the fact 
that this year sees the sixtieth anniversary of Dr. 
Joachim’s first appearance (on the occasion of a benefit 
to the poet Bunn at Drury Lane) in this country will 
render his approaching visit memorable in no ordinary 
degree. But all of his innumerable friends and 
admirers will hope that it may be long before he ceases 
to favour us with his presence from time to time—even 
thougn the date of his retirement from the active prac- 
tice of his art cannot in the nature of things be much 
longer delayed. In this connection it will be learnt 
with interest that a movement is on foot to mark the 
occasion in a befitting manner. It would be quite 
impossible to overestimate the value of the services 
which in the course of his long and illustrious career Dr. 
Joachim has rendered to the cause of music in this 
country. 





Mr. Manners, whose forthcoming season of opera in 
English at popular prices at Drury Lane will be fol- 
lowed with such interest, has been giving an interviewer 
some interesting information as to the prevailing tastes 
of provincial operagoers, the upshot of which is not 
very encouraging to those who imagined that matters 
had of recent years greatly improved in this regard. 
Will it be believed that to this day the most popular 
work in Mr. Manners’ repertory is Balfe’s “ Bohemian 
Girl”? 

“Tt has often happened that on a Saturday morning 
in some provincial town I have been some £30 in debt 
as the result of a week’s performances. ‘The Bohemian 
Girl’ is put on as a matinée, and I am able to wipe 
off that debt and end the week with a surplus of perhaps 
£60.”’ 

But perhaps there is a ray of light even here. It is 
better that country audiences should be fond of even 
“The Bohemian Girl” than of nothing at all, and 
probably if they heard them often enough they would 
become equally attached in due course to works more 
worthy of their admiration. 

Tue Tele-harmonic Company is the name, I notice, 
of an American organisation which has been founded 
with the object of providing its customers with music 
by wire. “It is claimed for the invention,” I read, 
“that when a customer presses a button, sweet strains 
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according to his taste, from Wagner to the latest melody 
in ‘rag-time,’ will pervade his home.” To which it 
is added, “a special feature is to be made of supplying 
lullabies, at bed-time. Hotels and restaurants are also 
particularly catered for.” One can readily conceive an 
invention of this kind which “ pervades the home ” with 
music emphatically not of the spheres, becoming a fertile 
source of domestic dissension. The lot of a wife whose 
musical sympathies have not advanced beyond Sousa or 
Sullivan perhaps compelled to endure the strains of 
“ Also sprach Zarathustra,” say, by a musical spouse 
of “advanced” proclivities, might well. awaken sym- 
pathy, and conceivably furnish grounds for the dissolu- 
tion of such an ill-assorted union. But perhaps the 
announcement in question means nothing more than our 
old friend the electrophone masquerading under a new 
name. 


New music recently to hand includes a taking Schat- 
tentanz, one of “ Fiinf Klavierstiicke’”’ (why, oh! why 
this foreign nomenclature?) by Edward MacDowell, 
from Messrs. Elkin & Co., which has the advantage of 
being also a capital study, and a charming song by the 
same composer, “ Merry Maiden Spring,” as simple as 
it is sweet. From Messrs. Elkin, too, I have received 
a couple of songs, “ Voices of Vision” and “ Willows,” 
words and music both by Cyril Scott (effective examples 
each of this composer’s original if somewhat remote and 
recondite art), and a Scherzo from the same pen, which 
is brilliant without being meretricious. ‘Three Tiny 
Songs” by Frank Lynes (Elkin)—“ Go Make Thy Gar- 
den Fair,” “ So Live To-day” and “If all the Pity ”— 
are quite charming in each case. “ Jacobite Song,” words 
by P. Shaw Jeffrey, music by. Harold Moore (Augener 
& Co.), is a good rousing ditty of the ‘‘ Boot and Saddle ” 
order with an amount of swing and spirit which should 
ensure it general popularity, while ‘Omaha Love Song,” 
by the same composer, is equally effective in a totally 
different vein. Each may be confidently commended to 
the singer’s attention. 


Chess 


[All communications, marked clearly “Ohess” on cover, to be addressed to the 
Ohess Editor, “The Academy and Literature,” 9 East Harding Street, London, E.O.] 


No. 3. 
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WHITE. 
BLACK TO PLAY AND DRAW. 
THE solution to End Game No. I. is as follows: 
1. Px P, K—B38; 2. P—B4,KxP-~ 3. P—B5, K—B8; 
P. Kt—Kt 5,P—Q R4; 5. Kt—Q 6,K—K 38; 6. Kt~xP, 
4—R 5; 7. Kt—R 5, K—Q 4; 8. P—B 6, K—Q 8; 9. K—Kt 4, 
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K—B 2; 10. K—R 5, P—R 6; 11. Kx P, P—R7; 12. Kt—Kt 3, 
Kx P; 18. K—Kt 5, K—Kt 4; 14. K—B 4, K—B 5; 15. Kt— 
R 1, K—B 6; 16. K—K 8, K—Kt7; 17. K—Q.2, K~x Kt; 
18. K—B 1. Stalemate. 

No correct solution has been received so far of this end game, 
owing no doubt to the fact that the position is exceptionally 
difficult to analyse on account of the numerous variations 
possible. 

A further correct solution has been received from Dublin of 
the end e published March 19. 

The following is the first game sent in for our prize com- 
petition. The mate is an exceptionally fine one. 


White. Black. 
E. L. SELLON. S. Mnymort. 
1, P—K 4 1. P—K3 
2. P—K Kt 8 
White only loses time by this somewhat unusual development 
of the Bishop. In the Sicilian White can play P—K Kt 8 and 
B—K Kt 2 to much better advantage, as Black has then already 
weakened his Queen’s side to some extent by P—Q B 4. 
2. P—Q4 
. B—Kt 2 & PsP 
. Bx P. . Ki—K B38 
. B—Kt 2 . B—B4 
. P—Q 3. . 0-0 
. Kti—-K B38 . Kti—B3 
0-0 . QO—-Q3 
. R—Q1 
. P—QR3 
. P—K4 
. B—R2 
. P—R3 
. Ktx Kt 
. Q—K 2 
. B—K 8 
. P—K B4 
. QO—B2 
. B—Q5 
. QR—Kt 1 
- Bx Kt 
. Q—B8 


. B—K3 

. Kt—Q B38 

. Q—K 2 

. K Kt—Kt 5 

. B—B8 

. K Kt—K 4 

. Kt x Kt 

. B—Kt 2 

.-Q—R5 

. Kt—B 8 

. Q—K 2 

. P—QR38 

-QR—K1 

. PxB 

3. Bx Kt 
This might have turned out all right if White had followed it 
up correctly by 25. P x P. 
23. PxB 
24. P—K B4 24. R—Kt 4 
25. Q—Q 2. : 
25. PxP, Rx P; 26. Q—B 2, R—R 4; 27. B—B 1 would 
have been a much better continuation. 
25. P—K 5 


The correct move. Black has now a promising attack, which 
he conducts with great skill. 
26. B—Q 4. 
27. Q—K 3 
28. R—K B 2 
29, PxP 
80. Q—K 2 
80. Q x P would have been much safer play. 
sion with his Queen loses the game. 


26. Q—Kt 8 
27. R—Kt 7 
28. K R—Kt 1 
29. Px P 


White’s excur- 


80. B—R 6 
31. QxRP 31. P—K 6 


Very well played. 
82. Bx P 82. Rx P 
83. B—Q 4 33. K R—Kt 7 
34. Q—B 4 ch. 84. K—R 2 
35. Q—B 5 35. Q—K 5! 
86. Q—K 5 
and Black announced mate in five. 


PRIZE OOMPETITION. 

We offer a prize of a guinea every quarter for the best game played at any club 
either in matches, tournaments, or in the course of ordinary play, with this restric- 
tion—that the club membership shall not exceed 200. We hope by this restriction to 
excite interest in the competition among clubs all over the country. The prize will 
be awarded to the player sending in the best game- that is, competitors may send in 
one game each week and the prize will go to the player who has sent ia the best 
during the quarter. Competitors can therefore send in many or few games, as they 
see fit, and at any time. The prize will not be a cash payment, but will take the form 
of books to be selected by the prize winner. 

No winner can secure the prize twice in six months, but prize winners can of 
course compete again, and, if one of their games is the best, it will appear at the head 
of tlie list at the end of each quarter. 
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The name and club of each of the player? must in all cases be given with the score 
of the game, and competitors must send in the Chess Competition Coupon of the 
current week with each game. 

The prize will be awarded by the Editor of this column, his decision will be final, 

nd no discussion or correspondence on his decision will be permitted. 

The First Quarterly Competition commences with this issue. Games may be sent in 

tany time by competitors, but not more than one game each week. 


Competition Coupon on page 3 of Cover.) 


“Academy ” Questions & Answers 


Questions and Answers for this column must be addressed to Tae Epiror, 
Tue Acapemy anp Lirerature, 9 East Harding Street, London, E.0. The 
envelope to be marked in the top left-hand corner “‘ A.Q.A.” Full name 
and address must be sent, not necessarily for publication. Each Question 
or Answer must be written on a separate sheet of paper and on | one 
side of the paper. The Editor will not undertake the forwarding of any 
correspondence. Questions must be confined to matters of Literature, 
History, Archeology, Folk-lore, Art, Music and the Drama. The Editor 
reserves the right of deciding whether or not any Question or Answer is 
of sufficient interest to be publiehed. 

CoMPETITION. 

Until further notice, four prizes, of the value of 5/- each, will be 
awarded weekly for the two best Questions and the two best Answers 
contributed to “‘‘ Academy’ Questions and Answers.” 

The Editor’s decision must be considered absolutely final and no cor- 
respondence whatever will be entered upon with regard to the awards. 
The prizes will go to those Questions and Answers which are deemed to 
be of the greatest general interest and brevity in all cases will count as 
a merit. 

The names and addresses of prize-winners will not be published, but the 
winning Questions and Answers will be indicated by: an asterisk. 

Each prize will consist of 5/- worth of books to be chosen by the several 
prize-winners. The name and address of the booksellers where the book 
or books can be obtained will be given. 

Each prize-winner in the United Kingdom will be advised that a credit 
note has been sent to a bookseller in his (or her) immediate neighbourhood 
and that on demand he (or she) may choose a book or books to the value 
of 5/-. Winners outside the United Kingdom will receive a cheque for 5/-. 

Non-adherence to the rules and regulations of “‘ Questions and Answers” 
will imply disqualification. 

No competitor can win a prize more than once in three months. 


Questions 


LITERATURE. 


“Aw AppEaL FrroM THE SHapges.”"—An essay with the foregoing title 
appeared in the “ London Magazine” for August 1826. This is, both by 
Mr. Bertram Dobell and Mr. William Macdonald, ascribed to Lamb, for 
which they appear to have some grounds—internal and external—in justi- 
fication of this view. At the same time Lamb is not known to have 
contributed any article to the “London Magazine” so late as 1826. It 
is just possible that further light might be thrown on the subject if it 
could be found out who wrote the following lines, which appear in the 
essay: 

’ —‘True as the shell 

To the old ocean’s melancholy swell.” 


If it should turn ont that they were quoted from some poem written 
after July 16, 1803, on which date Lamb wrote a letter to Rickman (the 
external evidence for the view) in which he says: “I enclose you a 
wonder, a letter from the Shades,” it might be valuable evidence against 
Lamb having written it.—S. Butterworth (Carlisle). 


Avrnor WaAnTeD.— 
‘He has bought his eternity with a little hour, 
And is not dead 
For one hour if we look for him, he is no more found 
For one hour’s space, 
Then ye lift up your eyes and behold him crowned, 
A deathless face.”"—N. 

Fioppen Fretp.—Where can I find the whole Ballad of Flodden Field, 
quoted in Mrs. Gaskell’s “Life of Charlotte Bronté,” and in Halliwell 
Sutcliffe’s ‘‘By Moor and Fell in West Yorkshire”: 

“From Penygent to Pendle Hill, 
From Linton to Long  —— 
And all that Craven coasts did till, 
They with the lusty Clifford came’’ ?—A.G.D.F. (Halifax). 

Avrnor WANTED.— 

**Once more we are complete 
To gather round the Pascal Feast, my place 
To hear my Master—oh, my Lord, my Lord! 
How bright Thou art and yet the very same 
I loved in Galilee.”"—N. 

Be.tenvs.—What is the “fable of Bellerus old"’ of which Milton speaks 
in “‘ Lycidas ”’ ?—E. 7. Thompson. 

“Tue Memorasre Lapy.’’—In Mr. Meredith’s sonnet, “The World’s 
Advance,"’ are these words: 

“* Spiral’ the memorable Lady terms our mind’s ascent.” 
Can any of your readers tell me who this lady is, and give me the 
reference? Hazarding a guess I would say she is Dante’s Beatrice.—F.P. 

Catugrine Warp, Novertst—Where can I get any information about 
Mrs. Catherine Ward, who seems to have been a popular novelist about 
1820? She is not in the “‘ Dictionary of National Biography.”” Among 
her works are ‘‘ Fatherless Fanny’’ (1818), “The Cottage on the Cliff,” 
“The Fisher’s Daughter,” &¢.—A.W. 

Avrnor Wantep.—Can any one tell me the author of these lines? 


“With cheerful heart the path,of duty run, 
God never does, nor suffers to be done, 
But what you would yourself, could you but see 
The end of all events as well as He.”—Beta (Ealing). 
GENERAL. 


A Frence “Waro's Wao.”—Can any one inform me of a French 
work, similar to the useful English “ Who’s Who,” giving an account 
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of contemporary Frenchmen? I know Vapereau’s “‘ Dictionnaire Universel 
des Contemporains,” the last edition of which was published in 1895, but 
I can find nothing of.a similar nature since.—H.7.F. (Wigan). 


# “ TickniLL, Gop-Hxtr-Ir.”"—Tickhill is an old decayed market-town in 
1orkshire, about eight miles from Doncaster. It is always known and 
spoken of as “‘ Tickhill, God-help-it.”" Can’ any one supply the origin 
of the phrase ?—J.H.H. 


“ Scores.” —In Jean Ingelow’s “The High Tide on the Coast of Lin- 
colnshire”’ occurs the line: 
“For shippes ashore beyond the scorpe.” 


Is Scorpe an East Anglian or Lincolnshire word, and does it occur else- 
where in literature ?—A.W. 


“ Duxerr” on “ Duxkeries”’?—Which is the correct term to apply to 
the Sherwood Forest district wherein are situate in close contiguity the 
eS = many noblemen? Should it be “ Dukery” or “ Dukeries”’ ? 
—Scathelock. 


Answers 


LITERATURE. 


T. G. Warnewricut.—Mr. W. C. Hazlitt collected Wainewright’s *‘ Essays 
and Criticisms” in 1880. These were gathered from the “‘ London M 
zine,” to which Wainewright was a contributor between 1820 and 
under the several pseudonyms “Janus Weathercock,” ‘Cornelius van 
Vinkbooms”’ and “ Egomet Bonmot.” Wainewright is also supposed to 
have published the following booklet: ‘‘‘ Some Passages’ in the Life, 
&c., of Egomet Bonmot, Esq., edited by Mr. Mwaughaim and now pub- 
lished by ME. London: James Bigg. 1825." Mr. Bertram Dobell, from 
whose interesting ‘‘ Sidelights on Charles Lamb’”’ the foregoing has been 
obtained, states that Mr. Hazlitt ‘‘ prefixed to the volume (‘ | Renal and 
Criticisms’) the fullest account we have of the Author’s Life.” There 
is also an account of Wainewright in ‘“‘ Twelve Bad Men,” but whether 
this is fuller than Mr. Hazlitt’s I am unable to state as I have not seen 
it.—S, Butterworth (Carlisle). 


T. G. Warnewricut.—A short but efficient biography of Wainewright is 
to be found in “‘ Lives of Twelve Bad Men,” edited by Thomas Seocombe 
(Fisher Unwin). Mr. Seccombe mentions as his authorities, Thornbury in 
“Old Stories Retold’’ and Sir T. N. Talfourd in “‘ Memoirs of Cherles 
Lamb.” Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt edited and collected Wainewright’s “‘ Essays 
and Criticisms,” and also gathered together all scattered references to 
him in contemporary letters, &c.—E.J.0. 


T. G. Warnewricut.—Wainewright’s ‘‘ Essays and Criticisms,” “now 
first collected with some account of the author,” were published by 
Reeves & Turner in 1880, the volume being edited by W. Oarew Hazlitt.— 
E. L. Allthusen (Chathill). 

T. G. Warnewricut.—A number of Wainewright’s “Essays and Oriti- 
cisms” contributed to the ‘‘ London Magazine” were edited by Mr. W. 
C. Hazlitt, with a biographical introduction, in 1880. ‘“‘ Twelve Bad Men,” 
edited by T. Seccombe, contains a detailed study of Wainewright by Mr. 
A. G. Allen, who compares his modus operandi with that of William 
Palmer, the Rugeley poisoner.-—M.A.C. 


““Twentr THOUSAND TurEves.’’—It is not a historian, but Emerson, 
who says “twenty thousand thieves landed at Hastings.”” The statement 
occurs in his “‘ English Traits ’’ in the Essay on “‘ Race.”—G. F. Thomp- 
son. 


“HE NOTHING COMMON DID OR MEAN.”—The lines quoted by J.F.U. are 
from Andrew Marvell’s ‘“‘ Horatian Gde’” on Oromwell’s return from 
Ireland, and refer to Charles I.—A.W. 


GENERAL. 


“‘Monxer Nors,”’ or “Ground Nuts” (nguba of the Congo, ntedza 
in the Shiré Highlands), are called botanically Arachis hypogaea.—A.W. 


Trez Dertvatrons.—Bourgeois, French bourg, a borough, so common 
(citizen). Nonpareil, Latin par (“‘equal’’) with negative prefix. Brevier, 
Latin brevis (“small”). Minion, French mignon, a “ pet” or favourite. 
Pearl, French perle, a jewel. Ruby, Latin rubeus, “red.” Pica, short 
for magpie, Latin pica, so piebald.—A.H. 


“Sounp Stezp.'"—Humming-tops, when first started spinning, career 
about here and there, and make a noisy irregular humming sound; but 
after a little while they settle into a steady upright position, and the 
humming sound becomes also steady and softer, and the top is said to 
be “asleep.’’—Ric. 0. A. [Reply also from M.M.D. (Colwich). 


“ Farnets.”"—May I suggest as a possible derivation the French 
fainéant. doing nothing, idle, slothful, and fainéance, slothfulness? The 
“Stanford Dictionary of Anglicised Words and Phrases” gives several 
instances of the use of these words in a completely or partly Anglicised 
form. ‘All our young fainéants,” Lord Chesterfield, 1777; “So this 
fainéant took but little part in electioneering doings,” Thackeray; “ A 
habit of fainéantise which is quite ruinous,” “‘ Edin. Rev.,"’ 1884.—M.A.C. 


#% SnvrcH-Winpows.—In many a ee pee a I have read the locution, 
the soul of the martyr flew “von Mund auf” (= from the — upward 
in the sky, and this locution caused the representation in windows and 
miniatures. The locution is very old; in German sagas we often read the 
soul of a man, who fell asleep, departed from his mouth in the form of 
a mouse or a serpent, and passed into earth-holes and discovered treasures. 
The soul returned to the body through the mouth, and the lucky man 
knew how to find riches. It seems to me an old tradition and a naive 
conception according to the Indian pictoglyphs. Perhaps the birth of 
Athene from the head of Zeus is only a variation of this theme.—Dr. W. 
FP. Stolz (Vienna). 

“Tue Devit’s Hoor.’’—Is not the cloven-hoofed “ Devil” the direct 
descendant of the goat-hoofed Pan?—A.W. 


“ Bawsez.”—It is desirable to identify the supposed locality termed 
“ Sille bawby,” which in English would mean “holy penny”; it is a 
curious coincidence that the record entry is dated 1541, while the coin 
termed a “ bawbee” was first issued in the same year.—A.H. 


PRIZES.—The asterisks denote the two questions and two answers to 
which prizes have been awarded. The winners can obtain, on — 
at the following booksellers, Five Shillings’ worth of books. ices have 
oa despatched to the several winners and to the booksellers whose names 
ollow : 

Messrs. Charles Thurnam & Sons, 11 English Street, Carlisle. 
Mr. Thomas Ratcliffe, “ Times” Office, Albert Buildings, Worksop. 
Mr. A. G. Barker, 5 Verulam Avenue, Walthamstow, Essex. 
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~ Wanted, For Sale, and In Exchange. 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER is entitied to A-WEEKLY FREE ADVERTISEMENT 


Of Books (not Current Literature), Fine Art Publications, and Musical Compositions FOR SALE OR WANTED. 


THE ONLY CONDITIONS ARE— 


1. The Cou 
the ad 


n in the current issue, filled in, must accompany the Advertisement (which must not exceed four Jines or 32 words, including 
No replies can be received at or forwarded through our Office. For eyery additional 8 words, 3d: must be prepaid. 


2. The Book, Fine Art Publication, Print, &c., or Piece of Music to be advertised (except’ in the case of odd volumes or numbers of a 
magazine to complete a set)‘shall not have been issued during thé last 12 months and so easily obtainable from the Publishers or 


through a local Bookseller. 


3. The Editor retains the right to exclude any advertisement. 
4. Advertisements, accompanied'by the current coupon, for the week’s issue must reach this Office by Tuesday morning, first post. 


FOR SALE 


R SALE.—English Revolution of Twentieth 

Century: deals with Land, Housing, Edu- 
cation, Drink, Taxation and Women Questions ; 
488 pages, art linen, gilt, as new, published 5s., 
for 2s. 6d., post free. — JosEPH EDWARDS, 
Kirkintilloch, Glasgow. 

OR SALE.—Badminton Yachting, 2 vols., 

first edition, as new, 12s. 6d. ; Swimming, | 
ditto, 6s.; Rousseau’s Confessions, nice copy, | 
3s. 9d.; Ingram’s Haunted Homes of Great | 
Britain, 7s. 6d., for 2s. 1ld.—J. W. THOMPSON, | 
45 Pasture Street, Grimsby. 


‘OR SALE.—Johnson and Stevens’ Shake- | 
speare, 25s. ; Yarrell’s Fishes, 30s. ; Bewick | 
Birds, 52s. 6d.; Faiths of the World, 12s, 6d. 
(well bound).—LLoyD & TOWNSEND, Dillwyn 
Street, Swansea. 


Oo FOR SALE.— Ormerod’s Cheshire, 
3 vols., folio, £55s.; Swift’s Works, 2 vols., 
roy. 8vo, 1880, 10s. 6d. ; Brayley’s Surrey, 5 vols., 
8vo, £2 17s. 6d.; Rodd’s Birds of Cornwall, 

’ 7s. 62.—HiscokE & Son. Richmond, Surrey. 


AMES G. COMMIN, Bookseller, Exeter, 
offers Trimen and Bowker’s South African 
Butterflies, 3 vols., 26s. 6d.; Murray’s Hand- 
bodks ‘to English Cathedrals, 7 vols., £2 12s. 6d. ; 
Worthy’s Devonshire Wills, 15s,, post free. 


OVELS FOR SALE.—Twenty-five Works of | 
Fiction (published within the last three | 
years), all different, for £1 1s.—THE GROSVENOR 
GALLERY LIBRARY, 18 South Molton Street, 
London, W 
FFERS WANTED for Florigraphia Britan- 
nica: or Engravings and Descriptions of 
the Flowering Plants and Ferns of Great Britain, 
by Richard Deakin, 4 vols. 8vo, 1857—M. H. 
GILL & Son, Ltd., Dublin. 
| gg eee of Baptismal Fonts, by 
Paley, published 21s., for 6s. 6d. With de- 
scriptions and 125 Engravings by Jewitt and 
others. Few copies only at this price.—GALLo- 
way & PORTER, Booksellers, Cambridge. 
AMES HAYES, Bookseller, Ennis.— | 
“Reduced” Remainders; County Histories | 
will soon Rise, Frost’s History Clare, illustrated, 
free 5s. 6d., invaluable. Secwre, time flies, 
White’s History Clare, free 4s.; popular, Clare- | 
men don’t linger! Fahy’s Diocese Kilmacduagh, | 
illustrated, free 4s. 6d., Galwaymen? LEgan’s 
History Waterford, 1,000 pages, illustrated, | 
free 1s. 6d.!1!—2?2 Yes. Sir Henry Norman’s | 
Bodyke Evictions, illustrated, free 1s., scarce. | 
Higgins’ Freebooter, Philanthropist (Irish)— 
18th century—7d., scarce. 


OOKS FOR SALE.—A1 Telegraphic Code, 
very scarce, for £2; Armstrong’s Turner, | 

as new, £6 6s., for £4 10s.; Byron’s Works, 
large paper, 13 vols. complete, new, 13 guineas, 
OHN SMITH & Son, 19 Renfield St., Glasgow, 


IRST EDITIONS of MODERN 
AUTHORS, including Dickens, Thackeray, | 
Lever, Ainsworth ; Books illustrated by G. and 
R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. 
The largest and choicest Collection offered for 
Sale in the World. Catalogues issued and sent , 
post free on application. Books Bought.— 
WALTER T. SPENCER, 27 New Oxford Street, 
London, W.C. 


(j=. Sets complete. “The Dome,” “ The 
Butterfly,” ‘“‘The Studio,” “The Savoy,” 
“The Whirlwind,” “Phil May’s Annuals,” and 
others scarce. — BAYNE, 36 Annette Street, 


Glasgow. 























| 











' interesting examples. 





OOKS FOR SALE. —jMeredith, Richard 
Feverel, lst edition, 3 vols., £3 3s. ; Thacke- 
ray’s Adventures of Philip, 1st edition, 3 vols., 
£11s.; Eliot (G.), Mill on the Floss, 1st edition, 
3 vols., polished calf extra, 30s.; Thackeray's 
Esmond, Ist edition, 3 vols., £2 18s.; Lever’s 
Luttrell of Arran, 1st edition, Phiz plates, £1.— 
THOMAS THORP, 100 St. Martin’s Lane, London, 
W.Cc. 


HAT OFFERS? Vols. 1-13 Dict. National 





Biography, cloth, clean, perfect; no.! 


stamp or label.--PUBL)C LIBRARY, Gravesend. 


ILLIARDS, Coursing, Dancing. Archery, 
Swimming, Poetry of Sport, Badminton 
Library, large paper editions, offered 308. each. 
Punch’s Political Life of Gladstone, 3 vols. 60s. 


|—Youne’s LIBRARY, 179 Kensington High 


Street, W. 


WANTED 
HEFFER & SONS, Booksellers, 
bridge.—Please report Geijer, History of 
Sweden, 1843; Metternich, Memoirs; Mathe- 
matical Books. 


ANTED.—Gilbert, In the Shadow of the 
Purple; Veitch, Tweed and other Poems ; 





Tennyson, Globe 8vo, 9 vols.—A. & R. MILNE, 


Booksellers, Aberdeen. 


OOKS WANTED by Guo. HARDING, 64 Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C.—Pamphlets 
or. Books relating to America and Canada, 
Bullion and Banking. 
OOKS.—Wanted to Purchase Paine’s Rights 
of Man; Green’s Short History, 1897; 
Jeaffreson’s Book about Clergymen; De Quincey’s 
Works, 16 vols.—C. A. STREICHER, York. 








and Foreign Stamps in Collections or Lots. 
—T. A. M‘INTYRE, Secretary Scottish Philatelic 
Society, 43 Nile Grove, Edinburgh. 


OHM-BAWERK, Capital and Interest ; Caird 
(E.), Essays, 2 vols.; Anthony Wood, 
Colleges of Oxford, 2 vols. ; University of Oxford, 
2 vols.; Modius Salium.—A. CAPEL SHAW, 
Birmingham Free Library, Reference Dept. 
ANTED by Francis Epwarps, 83 High 
Street, Marylebone, London, W.—Moore’s 








24 Col 
Wakefield’s New Zealand, coloured plates 
(imperfect would do); Earle’s Views in New 
Zealand, coloured plates; Oliver’s Views in 
New Zealand, folio; Angas’s Kafirs, illustrated 


folio, 
| QTAMPS.— Wanted, to buy any Old English or 


Foreign Postage Stamps, in collections or 
loose.—D. CADNEY, 23 Market Hill, Cambridge. 


OOKS WANTED.—Jameson’s Italian Pain- 
ters; English Dramatists of to-day by 
Archer; Books by Haeckel.—JOHN SMITH & 
Son, 19 Renfield Street, Glasgow. 
ANTED.—Any Histories or books dealing 
with Cornwall and the Scilly Isles; also 
old maps and prints of Cornwall, and engrav- 
ings of celebrated Cornishmen. — POLLARD, 
Bookseller, Penzance. 
WNERS of genuine specimens of Old 
English Furniture, Old Pictures, Old China, 








Old Silver, &c., &c., who desire to dispose of , 


the same privately, are invited to send par 


|ticulars to HAMPTON & Sons, Pall Mall East, 


who are always prepared to give full value for 


Cam- , 


oured views of Rangoon ; Illustrations to | 


ANTED.—Dickens, 30 vols. illus. library 
edition ; Wardle’s Silk, 1888 (Bumpus) ; 
| Wardle’s Wild Silk of India; Tabrell’s History 
of Greek Art; Haslem’s Derby China, 1876; 
|Irving’s Works, vols. 1, (2 (Bohn). — H. F. 
| Bumpus, 335 High Holborn. 





ANTED.—Army Lists (Yearly, not Hart’s), 
1741-1755 ; Yarrell’s’ British Fishes, 1.p- 
cloth, 1836-60; Kate Greenaway Almanack, 
| 1897; Microcosm of London; vols. 1 & 2 uncut ; 
Sunshine of Love, engraved by Cousins.—RoB- 
SON & Co., 23 Coventry Street, Piccadilly, W. 





OOKS WANTED. — Works by Wilde, 0.; 

Whistler; Beardsley ; books in large and 

small quantities purchased.—J. JAcos, 149 
Edgware Road, Hyde Park. 


OOKS WANTED.—Pickering’s Aldine Poets : 
Churchill, Falconer, Gray, Swift, and 
Goldsmith, cloth, uncut; Kelmscott Beowulf, 
|John Ball, Gothic Architecture ; Rossetti’s 
| Poems, 1st edition, cloth ; Oscar Wilde, Poems, 
| ist edition cloth; Ditto, Lady Windermere’s 
| Fan, lst edition. —F RANK HOLLINGS, Bookseller, 
| 7 Great Turnstile, W.C. 





OOKS WANTED.—Blewitt,England in Verse, 

Geneva Bible, 1565 ; Greg, List of Masques, 
&c.; Bibliographical Society. SUCKLING & 
Co., Booksellers, 13° Garrick Street, London, 
W.C. 








OOKS WANTED.—Jewitt’s Ceramic Art, 
best edition ; Haye’s Prastical Treatise on 
Planting, Dublin, 1794 or 1822 ; Hillegas, With 
the Boer Forces.—HOpDGES, FicGis & Co., Ltd., 
Booksellers, 104 Grafton Street, Dublin. 





_QTAMPS.— Wanted, all kinds of Old English | OOKS WANTED by WILLIAM - Downina, 


5 Temple Road, Birmingham.—Gardiner’s 
History of England, 2 vols., 8vo, 1866; Cot- 
| grave’s French Dictionary, 1650; any Works by 
|Henry Carey; Hollinshed’s Chronicle, edited 
| by Bilis. 


| POOKS WANTED.—Works by John Veron ; 
Stanley's Poems, 1647-1651-2; Saints- 
|bury’s French Lyrics; The Smuggler, Theo. 
| Hook ; Genealogical Magazine, February 1901 ; 
Groves, History of Music.—W. H. HoyLez, 
Bookseller, Greyfriars, Leicester. 


OOK S8S.—We want good Books. Do you 
want Cash ? Good prices paid for any- 
thing rare, curious, quaint, fine coloured plates, 
good bindings, old sporting books, &c. List 
free.—JUCKES, Book Merchants and Exporters, 
Birmingham. 


URRENT LITERATURE AND SURPLUS 
BOOKS of every kind bought at fair 
prices for cash by HOLMES BROos., 4 Manette 
Street, Charing Cross Road (many years with 
Mrs. C. Hindley, of Booksellers’ Row). 








OOKS WANTED.—Any quantities for cash. 

English Spy, 2 vols.; Gammonia, 1837; 

Guy Mannering. Highest prices offered. Largest 

stock in Wales. All Welsh books purchased.— 
WILLIAMs’s Old Book Stores, Ruthin. 





ANTED. — Patten-Saunders, Black and 
Gold; Plays, Poems, or Essays printed 
before 1700; old English or Foreign Stamps; 
Bacon, Essays, or others printed prior 1700.— 
Messrs. JAGGARD, Bookshop, Moorfields, Liver- 
pool. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


NEW LETTERS OF 
THOMAS CARLYLE 


Edited and Annotated 
By ALEXANDER CARLYLE. 


With Introduction and numerous Illustrations. 
2 vols. * 25s. n 

Standard,—* Mr. Alexander Carlyle is much 
to be congratuleted on the sccuracy and re- 
straint which he has exhibited.” 

Daily News.—“ They reveal his most intimate 
life, his sepes thoughts, his purest affections 
. +. ¢ne of the most splendid memorials of 
family affection in the language.” 

Daily Chronicle—“Call ap before us the 
picture of a true hero in the world of letters.” 










JUNIPER HALL 


A Rendezvous of certain Illustrious Personages 
during the French Revolution. including 
Alexander D’Arblay and Fanny Burn-y. By 
CONSTANCE HILL, Author of * Jane Austen : 
her Homes and Ler Friends.” Numerous Illus- 
trations by ELLEN G. HILL, and Reproductions 
from various Contemporary Portraits. 21s. net. 





NEW NOVELS at Six Shillings 








THE NAPOLEON 


OF NOTTING HILL 
By GILBERT K. CHESTERTON. 


With. Illustrations: and Cover Design by W. 
GRAHAM ROBERTSON, and Wap of the Seat of War. 

Times.“ He gives the story real fascination 
of a wild thapsodic kind.” 





A REMARKABLE NOVEL. 


THE FISHERS 
By J, HENRY HARRIS. 





LIFE IN A 
GARRISON TOWN 


(Aus einer kleinen Garnison). 

By Lieutenant BILSE. 
Suppressed by the German Government. With 
Porcrait of the Author, Summary of Court Mar- 
tial, and an Introduction by ARNOLD WHITE. 

(Third Edition.) 








MY FRIEND 
PROSPERO 
By HENRY HARLAND. 
Author of “ The Cardinal's Snaff-Box,” &c. 


Bookman.—*“ A fascinating book, written in 
the deintiest spirit of romance.” 





OLD SHROPSHIRE LIFE 


16 Full-page Illustrations, 
The Times,“ All sorts of happy entertain- 
ment and fascinating lore.” 


By Lady CATHERINE MILNES GASKELL. 





POETRY at 5s. net. 





‘CORNISH BALLADS 
‘AND OTHER POEMS 


Being the complete Poetical Works of ROBERT 


STEPHEN HAWKER, formerly Vicar of 
Morwenstow. Ensited by ©. E. Byles, with 
numerous Illustrations by J, Ley Pethybridge 
and others. (Uniform with “ Footprints of 
Former Men in Far Cornwall.”’) 

The Globe.—* Unquestionably the most 
desirable of all editions of Hawker’s verse.” 

POEMS 

By RACHEL ANNAND TAYLOR. 

Academy.—“She les an excellent gift of 
music and a most finished style... . She bas 


the lyric power.” 


NEW POEMS 
By RONALD CAMPBELL MACFIE, 


Author of “Granite Dust.” 





Daily News.—“ The poetry... is of a 
passionate inten ity, and sings itself with a sort 
of clear anger which is new.” 








JOHN LANE, PUBLISHER, 


LONDON AND NEW YORK, 








tw 


Maral Painting 


The Acadetny ‘and Literature 





16 April 1904 





SANDS -& :CO. 
Modern -Spiritism 


-A Critical: Examination of 
its Phenomena, Character, 


and Teaching, in the Light 
of the Known Facts. 
By J. GODFREY RAUPERT. 

“A moderately sized, temperately stated, 
completely conceived account of the modern 
attempts to get in touch with the departed | 
is much needed. Mr. Raupert has supplied | 
it.”"—Kapository Times. 

“Mr. Raapert brings a formidable array 
of theological reasons for rejecting the | 
‘departed spirits’ theory.”"—Dundee Adver- 
tiser. 


f 


Crown 8vo, price 5s. 


By F. HAMILTON JACKSON, 
Author of “Intarsia and Marquetry.” 
“We ‘cannot imagine a more thorough 


guide to fresco and tempera painting than | 


this book; it must for many years remain 


the text-book. To know the book is almost | . 
| FIRST NOVEL LIBRARY. 


TUSSOCK LAND 


to know all that is to be known of mural 
painting, except by the practice of it.”— 
Academy and Literature. 

“In this book all the historical and ap- 
proved methods are explained and details 
given of the mediums and tools employed, 
special attention being given to the prepa- 
ration of the different grounds and colours. 
Those who are interested in results more 
than in processes will find it excellent and 
even fascinating reading ; while the very 
full and exceedingly well selected series of 
illustrations gives one an excellent idea of 
the styles of the most famous masters and 
schools.”— Glasgow Herald. 

“ Mr. Jackson’s practical and comprehen- 
sive manual appears at a fortunate moment. 
But to many besides artists his book 
makes, by its completeness and interest, a 
strong appeal.” — Westminster Gazette. 


Fully Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 
price 5s. net. 


LONDON: 11 HENRIETTA STREET 
EDINBURGH: 13 BANK STREET 





WHO IS 
OLIVIA ROY ? 





NOTE.—Amateurs and others 
owning Photographsfof Literary, 
Musical, Artistic or Dramatic 
interest are requested to com- 
municate with the Editor of this 
Journal, 9 East Harding Strect, 


E.C. 


: 


1 Fisher Unvin's List 





_ FIRST NOVEL LIBRARY. 


THE .VINEYARD 


By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES 6s. 
(Mrs. Craigie). 
JENNIE. 
RACHEL. 
FEDERAN. 


“The realisation of these three persons in the r 
several moods is marvellous, and the reader is made to 
sway with the swaying of the fortunes of this strangest 
of love stories by the sheer force of the author's will ana 
skill,”"— World. 


“This is one of the few books of fiction that one may 
consider seriously at the present day.”— Morning Post. 


THE 





CARDINAL’S PAWN 


By K. L. MONTGOMERY. 6s. 


This novel, although by a new writer and only 
recently published, is already in its fourth impression. 





FLORENCE WARDEN. 


By ARTHUR H. ADAMS. 6s. 


The first large impression of this, the latest volume in 
the First Novel Library, was exhausted on publication. 


THE 





MIS-RULE OF THREE 


By the Autlor of “ The House on the Marsh.’ 


This story of love, mystery, and adventure is provin: 
itself to? be one of Florence Warden’s most popular 
novels, being already in its third impression. 


FOR NATURE LOVERS. 


NATURE’S STORY of the YEAR 


By CHARLES A. WITCHELL. 


With tinted Frontispiece and 26 other Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Appeals to all who love wild life, whether it be in the 
form of beast or bird, fish or insect. 


THE MERMAID SERIES. 


New vols. in the Thin Paper Edition. Leather, 


3s. 6d. net ; cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


BEAUMONT and FLETCHER 


With Introduction and Notes by J. ST. LOE 


STRACHEY. 2 vols. 


WAR EDITIONS. 


» Brought to date with Supplementary Chapters on 
the Present 
Illustrated. 


Situation and War Map.  Profusel) 


5s. each. 


THE STORY OF RUSSIA 


By W. R. MORFILL, M.A. 


THE STORY OF JAPAN 
By DAVID MURRAY, Ph.D., LL.D. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, London, E.C. 





